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IV.— RESULTS OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


THE peculiar characteristics of Mythology have now been indi- 
cated; the cause of myth, and the wide diffusion of the same 
myths among different nations have been discovered respectively 
in the philosophy of primitive man, and the common descent of 
the chief European and Asiatic nations. It has been shown that 
the Aryan nation possessed what may be dignified with the name 
of a civilisation ; its culture and religion were of a very high type, 
though there were not wanting numerous traces of the culture of 
more primitive and ruder times. It now becomes our duty to 
follow the fortunes of the Mythology of one of the nations de- 
scended from this Aryan parent nation, and see how it shaped 
the common heritage. 

It may be set down as a general principle that the Celts 
ought not to have in their language, mythology, or customs, any 
features inconsistent with their Aryan descent; they may have 
developed the outward and inward features of Aryan civilisation, 
according to the idiosyncracies of the Celtic race, but the essential 
Aryan characteristics ought still to be recognisable in the descen- 


dant Celtic languages and myths. Whatever we find in these 
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must conform, regard being had to the development of Celtic 
peculiarities, to what we know to have been true of the myths 
and language of the parent Aryan tongue, or of those of one or 
two of the other Aryan nations. Anything in Celtic myth, 
language, or customs, inconsistent with an Aryan descent, or of 
a plainly non-Aryan character, must first of all be distrusted 
until its existence among the Celts, and them alone, has been es- 
tablished on indubitable grounds. Nor must explanations of 
Celtic phenomena be accepted which would imply relationship 
with races outside the Aryan stock—such as with the Semitic or 
Hebrew race, until clear historical or other proof is adduced. 
The a priori argument against such a connection is so strong that 
special care must be exercised in allowing non-Aryan explana- 
tions to appear. It is needless to remark that until lately the 
Celts suffered much from the injudicious and unscientific theories 
of Celtic enthusiasts, and it has been only by the patient industry 
of the Germans that full recognition has been given to the proper 
position of the Celts among the other Indo-European nations. 
Even yet, in Scotland, too little attention is paid to the scientific 
facts established in Celtic ethnology and philology. For this 
state of matters there is now little excuse, more especially as 
within the last year or two the results of Continental and British 
learning have been put before the public in the works of Mr Elton 
and Professor Rhys, to both of whom the present writer must 
express his great obligations. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Of the old Celtic nations—their culture and their religion— 
we have no native account. No Celtic language has got any 
literary remains earlier than the seventh century at farthest, and 
even these are but glosses or marginal Gaelic equivalents of 
Latin words in manuscripts. The oldest manuscripts of connected 
works cannot be traced farther back than the eleventh century. 
By this period Christianity had asserted its sway, at least in 
name, and the old paganism remained only in the customs and 
the heroic and folk tales of the nation. What religion existed in 
Ireland and Britain a thousand years before this period of the 
oldest manuscripts must be discovered, if it can at all, from some 
other source than contemporary native evidence. Yet we are 
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not without a fair idea of what the old Celtic religion was. The 
sources of our information in deciphering what Professor Rhys 
has called “the weather worn history” of the Celts are these: 
Roman and Greek writers have left contemporary accounts of 
Celtic history, religion, and customs, though in the case of 
religion and customs, such accounts are scrappy indeed, and 
the history is generally a statement of contemporary actions 
and the relations of the Celts to the favoured races of Rome 
and Greece. Next to these come the monuments and in- 
scriptions of ancient Gaul and Britain. These comprise mostly 
the votive inscriptions to the deities, the statues, and the coin- 
age of the period. The names of places, especially of rivers, 
have indicated Celtic localities, migrations, and religious beliefs; 
for how numerous are, for instance, the rivers with the name 
Dee (goddess), showing the wide-spread worship of water 
and rivers among the Celts? Examination also of the rude 
stone monuments and the barrows of pre-historic times has 
elucidated much that is dark in Celtic history, while the ex- 
amination of physical characteristics in the race has helped even 
more to clear up difficulties of ethnology. A judicious use of 
the oldest heroic and folk tales must divulge some secrets in re- 
gard to Mythology, if not to History; while modern folk-tales 
and customs lend special aid in reflecting light on the past. An 
intelligent scrutiny of the Roman calendar of saints will disclose 
a few more Celtic divinities in the realms of saintdom; for where 
the Church did not make demons or heroes of the ancient gods, 
it did the next best thing—it made saints of them. In the same 
way we can recognise Pagan festivals and customs in a Christian 
guise; the Church festivals are nearly all the result of assimilat- 
ing the existing religious customs. And, lastly, to steady our 
whole results, we have to remember that the Celts are an Aryan 
people, and that explanations of their customs and religions must 
follow the ordinary lines of the other Aryan nations. Where 
there are differences—and there are many such—these must be 
caused by the fact that the Celts assimilated with themselves an 
earlier population. Notice has already been taken of the Pictish 
law of succession, where descent is traced through the mother. 
This implies clearly a low view of the state of matrimony, and 
one clearly opposed to an Aryan source. We afe therefore fairly 
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justified in regarding the Picts as strongly admixed with a non- 
Aryan race. 

In thus reconstructing the past history of the Celts, at least 
three classes of savants are pressed into our service. First and 
foremost is the philologist, who has within the last generation or 
two completely revolutionised the science of ethnology. He has 
shown in the clearest manner possible the common descent of ! 
most of the European nations, at least as far as language is con- 
cerned, and that means a vast amount, for language is followed 
by a common mythology, and, in a less degree, by common cus- 
toms. The next savant we draw upon is the anthropologist, or, 
rather, the physiologist; he examines the remains of ancient man 
and the characteristics of modern man, and classifies accordingly. 
And, thirdly, we have the archeologist, who examines prehistoric 
remains and implements. These three classes of workers do not 
well agree; Professor Huxley despises the ethnological results of 
linguistic science, while Professor Rhys does not conceal his con- 
tempt for those who decide on national descent by “skin and 
skull;” and Mr Ferguson will not leave his “rude stone monu- 
ments” to consider what either of them may say. Two such 
men as Mr Tylor and Mr Elton are, therefore, to the ordinary 
student, simply invaluable guides, from the fact that they attempt 
to combine the researches of all three. From the materials 
collected from these three sources, we shall proceed to give a 
short account of the Celts and their religion. 


THE CELTS. 


When or where the people lived who spoke the original 
Aryan tongue is not known with any certainty. “It seems pro- 
bable,” says one writer, “that their home was somewhere in 
South-western Asia, and the time of their dispersion not less than 
three thousand years before Christ.” Fick holds that they split 
up first into two parts, answering to the modern Asiatic and 
European Aryans. The European branch again broke up into 
two—the South-western European division and the Northern 


‘European division. The latter included the Slavonic (Russians 


and old Prussians), and the Teutonic (English, Germans, Norse, 
&c.) races; while the Southern branch comprised the Greck, 
Latin, and Celtic races. The order in which they are enumer- 
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ated above shows the order of their arrival in Europe ; first came 
the Celts leading the van of the Southern division, while the 
Sclavs brought up the rear of all. It has been remarked that 
for the purpose of attaining political greatness the Celts came 
too soon, the Sclavs too late. The line of Celtic migration across 
Europe has been traced in the names of places, especially the 
river names. The Don and the Dnieper would appear to prove 
that they crossed the Russian steppes. Yet there are evident 
traces of the Celts on the A®gean sea, which itself may be from 
the root of the Gaelic aigean ; and we have the River Strumon on 
the Thracian coast, which is clearly Celtic from the existence of 
the s, which was lost in Greek itself; and we may add the famous 
Mount Pindus—the black mount (?), in Greece. In any case, 
however, be their route whatever we please, we find the Celts in 
the earliest records we have of them in possession of the greatest 
portion of Western Europe. At the time of their taking Rome 
in 390 B.C., the Celts would appear to have possessed, as they 
certainly did two centuries later, Northern Italy, France, Belgium, 
and part of Germany, most of Spain, Britain, and Ireland. How 
much of the middle of Europe they then held is unknown, but 
that they did possess part of what now is Germany is clear from 
the names of places, and also from the fact that the Germans have, 
in common with the Celts, many myths which must have then 
been absorbed by the Germans in absorbing the Celtic population. 
About 220 B.c. the Romans conquered Northern Italy, a hundred 
years later they conquered the Mediterranean coast of France, 
and seventy years afterwards Czsar conquered the whole of 
France and completely crushed the Gallic power. 

That is briefly the political side of their history. But there 
are two points to notice in their internal history of special im- 
portance in the present inquiry. The Celts, in entering Europe, 
found the country inhabited, and this previous population, a non- 
Aryan one of course, they either exterminated or absorbed. It 
is, therefore, of vital importance to know as much as possible 
about this previous population, for, naturally, its customs, beliefs, 
and, in a much less degree, its language, were absorbed by the 
conquering Celt. From the evidence of language and customs 
alone, Professor Rhys has, in his work on “Celtic Britain,’ been 
able to prove the existence of a previous non-Celtic and non- 
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Aryan population in Britain. The Pictish custom of succession 
already mentioned, and the continual reference in classical writers 
to some British nations who had community of wives—Czsar 
erroneously attributes this to all Britain alike, Celt and non-Celt 
—point to a low idea of matrimony that must have belonged to 
the previous population. Again, in the list of Kings given for 
the Picts, the names are not of an Aryan or Celtic type; Aryan 
names were always compounds, however much denuded by time, 
but these Pictish names are monosyllabic and unmeaning. The 
frequency of animal names in Pictish districts has also been ad- 
duced as a proof in the same direction, though not a convincing 
argument, for most nations have animal names among their per- 
sonal names. Mr Elton has pointed out some peculiar legal 
customs with regard to the right of the youngest son to succeed 
to the father’s property, and these, he thinks, indicate a non- 
Aryan source. But the matter is rendered practically a certainty, 
if we summon to our aid the physiologist. He finds the British 
nation divided into two or more races. These are, at the least, 
the small dark-skinned race and the fair-skinned race. “ All the 
Celts,” says Mr Elton, “according to a remarkable consensus of 
authorities, were tall, pale, and light-haired.” The dark-skinned 
race evidently belong to a different race from the Celts, and when 
we consider that Europe has been inhabited for several thousand 
years, and that men have existed here who used stone weapons, 
and thereafter bronze, before iron came into vogue, which it pro- 
bably did along with the Celts, we must believe.that there was a 
race before the Celts in Europe, who used stone and bronze 
weapons. But the evidence does not stop here. From the con- 
tents of the barrows and tombs of the stone and bronze ages, it 
has been proved by the skeletons and skulls that there were two 
races at least previous to the Celts; one race being the dark- 
skinned and small one already mentioned, with long skulls; the 
other with fair skin and hair and broad skulls, a tall race, rough- 
featured, beetle-browed, with the nose overhung at its root, 
heavy cheek-bones, and prominent chin; these last differing 
much from the straight-faced, oval-headed men who are recog- 
nised as Celts and Aryans. The dark-skinned race of Britain is 
called the “Silurian,” from the ancient tribe so named by Tacitus 
in the Vale of the Severn, and described by him as “ Iberian” in 
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appearance. The fair race Mr Elton designates the “ Finnish,” 
from its apparent Finnish or Ugrian affinities. The Picts would 
appear to be for the most part of this race, doubtless, with a 
strong admixture in after times of the pure Celtic stock. The 
archeologist, unfortunately, cannot help us much, but it is be- 
lieved that this Finnish race were the builders of the huge stone 
monuments scattered all over Europe—dolmens, cromlechs, and 
Druid circles, while the barrows of both the ante-Celtic races exist. 

The influence exerted by these previous races on Celtic 
customs and religion must doubtless have been considerable. 
“The strangeness of the ‘lower mythology’ prevailing in Wales 
and Britanny might afford some evidence in favour of its pre- 
Celtic origin. But no country in Europe is free from those gross 
superstitions which seem to indicate an underworld of barbarism 


- and remnants of forgotten nations not wholly permeated by the 


culture of the dominant races.” Professor Rhys goes so far as to 
refer Druidism to the Silurian race, because Czsar mentions 
Britain as the birthplace of that cultus, and it i$ of a character 
which he considers non-Aryan. It is almost certain that second- 
sight and other ecstatic moods must be referred to the pre-Celtic 
races. 

WELSH AND GAELS. 

The second point in the internal history of the Celts is the 
fact that the race is divided into two great divisions, caused by 
the languages used by each. The difference between Welsh and 
Gaelic is very great, yet not so great as to preclude their being 
classed as one race, making up one of the Aryan branches. The 
difference between the two languages can be traced as far back 
as history goes, and, by monuments and inscriptions can be fol- 
lowed back for two thousand years, when still the Gaelic race was 
very different in language from the Welsh or British. It would 
appear that the Celts overran Europe in two successive waves of 
conquest. The first wave was the Gaelic one; it was followed 
by the Welsh—we may rather call it the Gaulish wave. The 
Gauls push the Gaels from France into Britain and Ireland, and 
then followed them into Britain. When British history begins 
with the Christian era, France and Belgium were Gaulish or 
Welsh-speaking, and so also was the Eastern part of England, 
and the Scotch Lowlands ; while Cornwall and Devon, most of 
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Wales, Cumberland, Galloway, and the surrounding counties, 
north of the Forth, and all Ireland belonged to the Gaels. It 
must be remembered that a good portion of the population north 
of the Grampians were probably non-Celtic. By the end of the 
seventh century of this era no Gael lived in England; the British 
tribes had been driven back to the corners of the country by the 
Saxons, and they absorbed the old Gaelic population. Ireland 
was still altogether Celtic, and so remained practically till the 
13th century and later. 

The last wave of the Celts was in its turn pressed on from 
two sides. First the Romans overran and garrisoned Gaul, and 
then England, which they kept for four hundred years, much as 
we keep India at present. Then the Teutonic nations pressed 
on France from the north, conquered it and were absorbed ; 
while in England they conquered and absorbed the old popula- 
tion, leaving the old Welsh population to the western shores. 
The eastern portion of Ireland was conquered and settled in, and 
the rest has been gradually falling under the sway of the English 
tongue, The Celtic speaking peoples at present are the Bretons 
of Britanny, the Welsh, the Irish, and the Highlanders. The 
total number who can understand a Celtic tongue is, according 
to M. Sebillot, three millions and a-half (Rev. Ce/t., tv., 278). 


(To be continued.) 





A TRULY NOBLE ACT.—The Earl of Kilmarnock, who fought bravely for 
Prince Charles during the disastrous rebellion of 1745, was one of the last men to 
leave the terrible field of Culloden. In the head-long flight which followed that 
battle, the old nobleman stumbled along, blinded by smoke, and almost paralysed 
with cold. At last he heard the tramp of cavalry, and thinking it was some of Fitz- 
James’s Horse, who were on the Prince’s side, he made towards the sound, but, too 
late, he discovered that it was a party of Cumberland’s dragoons, He was at once 
taken prisoner by them, and brought to the English lines. His eldest son, Lord 
Boyd, was a youth of about eighteen or nineteen, and held a commission as an ensign 
in a regiment of English foot. The aged Earl was triumphantly led through the lines, 
and, having lost his hat in the fight, his long white hair was blown about his face by 
the storm. As he approached the spot where his son stood, the youth, moved by 
filial emotions and the respect due to his venerable sire, stepped out of the ranks, re- 
gardless of discipline, and, before the whole Royalist army, removed his own hat, and 
with it covered his father’s snowy head. 
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THE HIGHLAND DRESS. 
By J. G. MACKAY. 


—+o2— 


V.—HIGHLAND ARMS—ARCHERY. 


Gu chéile tharruing na suinn 

Mar shruth laidir o dha chraig, 

’G aomadh, taomadh, air an réidh, 
Fuaimear, dorcha, garbh sa’ bhlar 
Thachair Innisfail is Lochlin. 
Ceannard a spealt-cleas ri ceannard, 
Is duine ’n aghaidh gach duine: 
Bha cruaidh a’ screadan air cruaidh, 
Bha clogaide shuas’gan sgoltadh, 
Fuil a dortadh dlath mu’n cuairt, 
Taifeid a fuaim air min iuthar, 
Gathan a siubhal ro ’n speur, 
Sleagha bualadh a’ tuiteam thall 
Mar dhealain oidhche sa’ bheinn, 
Mar onfha beucach a’ chuain, 
’Nuair ghluaiseas an tonn gu h-ard, 
Mar thorrunn air cul nan cruach, 
Bha gruaim is farum a’ bhlair.—Fionn—Duan J. 


THE ancient Highlanders, as might be expected from their 
country and mode of life, were expert bowmen. They were 
naturally given to the chase, and before the days of Game Laws 
and English sportsmen, they had every opportunity of practising 
an art, which, in our day, has very much degenerated in the 
hands of the modern Nimrod. The Highlanders were considered 
superior to their Lowland brethren in the use of the bow, and 
were always employed as archers in the wars with England. 

At the Battle of Pinkie (1548) there were 10,000 Highlanders 
present, many of them armed with longbows. Beague, in his 
History of the Scottish Campaigns, in describing that battle (in 
which the Scots were defeated), says that “ The Highlanders, who 
show their courage on all occasions, gave proof of their conduct 
at this time, for they kept together in one body, and made a very 
handsome retreat. They were armed with broadswords, long 
bows, and targets.” 
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The bows were usually made of yew—the badge of the 
Clan Fraser. The yew was used for bows from the earliest 
times. In Dan an Deirg the following mention is made of it :— 
















** Mar shaighead o ghlacaibh an iughair, 
Bha chasan a siubhal nam barra-thonn;”’ 


And also in Diarmaid, who is made to say— 


“* A chraosnach dhearg ca’ bheil thu ? 
’S ca’ bheil m’ iughar ’s mo dhorlach?” 


Among Highlanders of the Argyllshire district the yew 
which grew in Easragan, in Lorn, was considered the best, the 
feathers for the arrows from the eagles of Loch-Treig, the wax 
for the string from Baile-na-Gailbhinn, and the arrow-heads by 
the smiths of the race of Mac Pheidearan. This, as in the case of 
most other useful lore, was couched in verse.— 

‘* Bogha dh’ iughar Easragain, 
Is ite firein Locha-Treig, 
Céir bhuidhe Bhaile-na-Gailbhinn, 
’S ceann o’n cheard Mac Pheidearain.” 


The yew was so much prized, on account of the many pur- 
poses for which it was suitable, that it was considered a sacred 

























tree, and was frequently planted in burying-grounds as a mark of 
respect to the departed. This was a very ancient custom. 
Ossian, in describing the grave of Crimor and Brasolis, says— 
*©°N so fein a Chuchullain tha ’n uir, 
’S caoin iuthar ’tha fas o’n uaigh.” 
‘*Tn this same spot, Cuchullin, is their dust, 
And fresh the yew tree grows upon their grave.” 

The yew tree attains to a most extraordinary age, and re- 
mains of very old forests of it are still to be found in the High- 
lands, the most famous being that in Glenure, in Lorn (named 
from the tree), and’ Fortingal, in Perthshire. Decandolle finds, 
as the result of his inquiries, that of all the European species of 
trees, the yew is that which attains the greatest age. He assigns 
to the yew of Braborne, in the county of Kent, thirty centuries; 
to the yew of Fortingal, in Perthshire, from twenty-five to twenty- 
six; and to those of Crowhurst, in Surrey, and Ripon, in York- 
shire, respectively, fourteen and a-half, and twelve centuries. 
Endlicher remarks that the age of another yew tree in the 
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churchyard of Gresford, in North Wales, which measures -fifty- 
two English feet in circumference below the branches, is esti- 
mated at fourteen hundred years, and that of a yew in Derby- 
shire at two thousand and ninety-six years. 

The bow was used in warfare in the Highlands as late as 
the reign of Charles II. Among the last instances of which we 
have any record we may mention the following :—After a long and 
protracted feud between the Mackintoshes and Camerons, com- 
mencing in a claim by the former to lands held by the latter, the 
Mackintoshes, with the assistance of the Macphersons, number- 
ing in all 1500’men, marched to Lochaber, where they were met 
by the Camerons, with 300 Macgregors, numbering together 1200, 
of whom about 300 were armed with bows. When preparing to 
engage, Breadalbane, who was nearly related to both chiefs, 
made his appearance with 500 men, and sent them notice that 
if either side refused to agree to the terms he had to propose he 
should throw his force into the opposite scale. This argument 
was too strong to be refuted, and after some hesitation his offer 
of mediation was accepted, and the feud was amicably and finally 
settled. 

Another instance happened about the same time, in a con- 
test between the Macdonalds of Glencoe and the Breadalbane 
men. The former, being on their return from a foray in the low 
country, attempted to pass through Breadalbane without giving 
due notice and paying the usual compliment to the Earl (sharing 
a part of the plunder.) There happened at the time to be a great 
gathering at Finlarig Castle, on the occasion of the marriage of a 
daughter of the family, and, being enraged at the insult, the 
Campbells instantly rushed to arms, and following the Macdonalds 
with more ardour than prudence, attacked them on the top of a 
hill north from the village of Killin, where they had placed them- 
selves in a position to defend their booty. The Breadalbane 
men were defeated with great loss, chiefly caused by the arrows 
of the Macdonalds. It is said that nineteen young gentlemen of 
the name of Campbell, immediate descendants of the Earl’s 
family, were killed that day. Colonel Menzies of Culdores, who 
was also present, had as many as nine arrow wounds in his 


thighs and legs.— Stewart's Sketches. 


It seems strange that, even in the Highlands, where firearms 
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were so common, bows were used in warfare at so late a period, 
but stranger still, when we find them employed by the Govern- 
ment, and that on board ship. The following account of an ex- 
pedition of Highland archers, in August 1627, from Chambers’ 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, will be found interesting :— 

“In the exigencies of the unfortunate wars in which the 
king became involved with France and Spain, he was led to the 
strange idea of raising a small troop of Highland bowmen—most 
probably it was the Chief of the Macnaughtons, a member of the 
Privy Chamber, who had suggested such a levy to the king, for 
he it was who undertook to raise and command the corps. At 
the date noted Charles wrote to the Privy Council of Scotland, to 
the Earl of Morton, and the Laird of Glenorchy asking assistance 
and co-operation for Macnaughton in his endeavours to raise 
the men, it being declared that they should have ‘as large 
privileges as any have had heretofore in the like kind.’ Mac- 
naughton came to the Highlands in autumn and engaged upwards 
of one hundred men for this extraordinary service. A ship lay 
at Loch-Kilcheran to receive them and carry them to the field of 
action. Departing in the middle of winter the ship encountered 
weather unusually tempestuous, and was chased by the enemy, 
and obliged to put into Falmouth. There Macnaughton wrote 
to the Earl of Morton, ‘Our bagpipes and marlit plaids served us 
to guid wise in the pursuit of ane man of war that hetly followit 
us. He told his lordship that he would come on to the Isle of 
Wight with his men as soon as possible, being afraid of a lack of 
victuals where he was, and meanwhile entreated his lordship that 
he would prepare clothes for the corps, for your lordship knows, 
though they be men of personages, they cannot muster before 
your lordship in their plaids and blue caps.” 

The name Fletcher has arisen from the trade of arrow-mak- 
ing, in Gaelic Mac-an-Leisdeir, from “ Leisdeir,” an arrow-maker. 
Unfortunately their arrows have not always been on the side 
of their countrymen. One of their number at least, Fletcher of 
Saltoun, has thrown his poisoned shafts with bitter venom against 
the Highlanders. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





VI—THE REIGN OF UNIVERSAL LAw. 


“THE analogy of the constitution and course of nature suggests and makes it 
credible that the moral government of God is a system, as distinguished from 
unconnected and desultory acts of distributive justice ; and likewise that it is, 
and must be, a system so imperfectly comprehended by us as to afford a general 


direct answer to all objections against the goodness and justice of it,” 
* * . . 7. - * * * * 7 * 


“Indeed the natural and moral constitution and government of the world are so con- 
nected as to make up together but one scheme; and it is highly probable that 
the first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency to the latter, as the 
vegetable world is for animals, and organised bodies for minds.” —Bishop Butler. 
1. The object for which these papers were commenced was 

to direct the mind of the reader to the phenomenon of natural 
rent, and to attempt to assign its law to design in connection 
with the government and progress of mankind, acting under the 
condition of labour, imposed upon man by his physical constitu- 
tion, and in obedience to the original fiat— 


‘**In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


In drawing towards the conclusion of this argument I am very 
conscious of having too much imposed upon the patience of the 
reader by tedious discussions of those controversial parts of politi- 
cal economy which are involved in the question of rent. It was, 
however, unavoidable, as the greatest authorities have given a 
semblance of explanation by formulating theories which place 
the law in materiality, and through which they view the social 
disorder and inequalities which exist in the midst of plenty. 

2. The scheme of nature is carried on by general laws, and 
land, in every country, being more or less subject to the same 
exigencies and vicissitudes, it must at once seem strange to the 
most unreflecting minds that there should be so many land laws 
in the world ; and even in one country that these should be so 
various and of such complexity as to puzzle the most acute 
minds. Almost all the evils with which nations are afflicted may 
be referred to a transgression of ethical and moral laws. The 
transgression of any fundamental law of nature, and human 
nature is certain to produce endless disorder and wrong, which 
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no human legislation and ingenuity can wholly correct by the 
substitution of artificial laws. The perfection of law is that it 
should be harmonious with other laws, and so conceived and 
framed as to be capable of universal application. 

3. The creation of man, subject to the condition of labour 
in the midst of all these gratuities, freely placed at his disposal, 
and adapted to meet his physical wants, combined with the 
existence of evil, which requires the institution of civil govern- 
ment are mysteries which no theory of evolution can explain, or 
at least which the human mind has not yet been able to pene- 
trate. But regarding the phenomena of nature and of human 
society in the light of reason alone, we observe a process of in- 
crease and development leading to a higher destiny of the human 
race, corresponding with an aspiration of our nature, as well as 
with the hope of the Christian. 

Labour, which we regard as a misfortune, and take every 
opportunity to evade, is evidently the means which has been 
ordained to subdue and civilise savage, rebellious man; and for 
this end, and so finally, perhaps, to lighten the burden of labour 
and turn it into a source of pleasure and enjoyment has he been 
endowed with an inventive genius. In truth, the lot of the 
idler is not always a happy one, for he is often a burden to him- 
self and a nuisance to others. 

4. The process of animated nature is one of increase. These 
laws of increase appear to be harmonious and to proceed by design, 
in connection with man. The alarm that has been raised regard- 
ing the natural increase of population and the impious reflection 
that has been by implication cast on the Creator, by attributing 
poverty and want to the niggardliness of nature, are surely pre- 
mature, whilst nine-tenths of the habitable and culturable area 
of the globe remain in a state of waste to be subdued and re- 
plenished, and the portion which is already occupied, still capable 
of greater improvement. Following this general law of increase, 
we find the action of nature silently but effectually co-operating 
—the evaporation from the ocean causing clouds and precipitat- 
ing rain on the mountain tops, which, by the action of great 
rivers, conveys the disentegrated rocks in the shape of soil to form 
deltas in the sea and become green fields and pastures new for 
future generations. Likewise the upheaval of islands and the 
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the elevation of submerged coasts by volcanic action ; and even the 
t it work of the tiny polype rearing coral reefs, which, when raised 
ind above the surface, become covered with mould and vegetation. 
This accretion of nature may be truly designated the “ unearned 
our increment,” but holding that all exchange value consists in 
sal, human labour the natural rent of land is more correctly defined, 
the *‘# * and must be regarded as a /abour residuum. 
n= 5. The normal condition of the world is, therefore, one of 
, or increase and development, and mankind in a state of peaceful 
ne- «M+ industry follow the general law, for we find that wealth, which is 
nan - practically the means of life, is increasing more rapidly than 
 in- population. But in every age of the world the progress of 
nan civilisation has been checked and retarded by one portion of 
l as mankind preying upon the industry of another portion. However 
much we may be left in the dark regarding the accidental 
very occurrences incident to human life, which Bishop Butler terms 
een desultory acts of distributive justice, we are not so left in ignor- 
| for ance in reference to the regular course of nature and the instincts 
bour and principles which have been implanted within us for our 
been guidance. 
the Man, having been endowed with intellectual and moral 
him- faculties, under the condition of labour, it is not only credible 
but very reasonable to suppose that by a physical law which we 
hese do not rightly apprehend, by reason of being so materialistic and 
sign, so little idealistic, provision has been beneficently made to meet 
zard- the expenses of civil and moral government without falling a 
ction * burden upon individual labour. 
uting 6. Having shown that the Ricardian theory of rent does not - 
| pre- agree with facts, nor account for the ground rent of town lands in 
area «—@* any intelligible way, whilst it leads to the pernicious conclusion 
d re- that value resides in land apart from human labour, it remains to 
pable be explained how rent arises. The time is not very remote when 
rease, land in the Highlands could afford no rent, just because the 
ating people were rebels against the law of labour, and were given to 
pitat- prey upon one another, and to other unlawful courses. In a 
great former chapter I undertook to explain how, by the same law, an 
form acre of land on a mountain side now affords a rent, upon which 
w for no direct individual labour has been bestowed, just the same as an 


acre of land in the City of London affords a rent. 
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In olden times the Highlands had no commerce and hardly 
a market town. But after the pacification the Government con- 
structed roads and bridges, canals and forts; gave bounties for 
the development of the fisheries, and appointed civil officers for 
the administration of justice. This was labour and protection of 
the most valuable kind, and the Highlands were brought within 
the reach of markets, and under the civilising influence of the 
city. It cannot, therefore, be said that rent arose there from a 
resort to lower soils. In this case its first rise was from the 
direct labour of society through the action of Government ; but 
the rent instead of accruing to society, or the nation, which 
bestowed the labour, was allowed to go into the pockets of the 
chieftains turned into landlords. If we accept it as a fundamental 
principle of justice that every person is entitled to the full fruits 
of his own labour and enterprise, we must also allow that society 
is entitled as a whole to that which arises from the united labour 
of society. In this instance we have a striking example of the 
beneficial effect of the united action of society upon all its 
members if allowed free distribution, but by the taxing principle 
of rent the material benefit was lost to the people. 

7. As the above illustration presents the question in its 
double aspect : (1) as to economic value, and (2) as to its social 
and ethical bearing, let me here introduce a clause from the latter 
point of view. 

Then, if we regard all mankind as subject to the condition of 
labour, or exchange of services, it must be a transgression of that 
law which awards anything to the idler. The constitution of a 
natural and harmonious society depends upon mutuality of 
services. The Lord Chancellor, sweating on his woolsack, 
exchanges his labour with the village blacksmith, sweating on his 
coalsack. The feudal chieftain was necessary to the tribe, to lead 
them in battle, and to administer law amongst them. “He was 
their king to whom they paid homage, and to whose support they 
contributed from their labour. Converted into a landlord he is 
merely a taxgatherer in his own right, and the duties which he 
performed as a kinglet are now discharged by the State. The 
bond of union has ceased. There are no reciprocal services. 
Harmonious interests have. become conflicting rights. This is 
out of harmony with the universal scheme— 
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ly ‘God working ever on a social plan, 
By various ties attaches man to man.” 


for The law requires that the words “ value received” shall be written 
for on the bill. In most cases the Highland Landlords’ Bill repre- 
of sents no value. 
iin 8. There is, however, in addition to the direct expenditure of 
he * the Government on the Highlands the labour residuum which, in 
la industrial life, and especially in a highly civilised state, constitutes 
the rent, and is termed by Mr Mill the “unearned increment.” This 
put st is the phenomenon which he regarded as the fons assinorum of 
ich political economy, and from the materialistic view which he took 
the of man and of nature it was, perhaps, impossible for him to solve 
ital the problem. 
uits This appreciation of the superficies is most striking in new 
ety countries where labour is active and population increases very 
our rapidly—such, for instance, as the Australian Colonies. Less 
the than forty years ago land might have been had for little or 
its nothing where Melbourne now stands; but in that city, and for a 
‘iple considerable radius round about it, land has attained a value 
equal to what it is in old countries in and about centres of equal 
its population. It is evident that the powers of the soil and a resort 
cial to lower gradations of soil has nothing to do with this pheno- 
tter menon. 
Yet, there is a mental illusion which has to be dispelled. 
n of We do not distinguish between cause and effect. This illusion is 
that produced by the marvels of a clump of soil, acted upon by sun- 
of a shine and rain under the fertilising influence of the atmosphere. 
y of I place this clump of soil in a flower-pot, and rear the seed- 
sack, ling. I take it to market and sell it, but I find that the price only 
1 his remunerates my labour. Nature works whilst man sleeps, and 
lead rank weeds grow apace, whilst the sluggard lies abed. Her 
was work is a constant, but gratuitous factor. It is human labour 
they only that has value. 
he is Fixing their attention upon varieties of soil, and seeing that 
+h he in all localities there are different degrees of fertility or quality, 
The especially when newly broken up, it was, perhaps, not unnatural 
vices. that economists had built a theory upon this. But at best it is 
lis is only a question of more or less rent. This is not peculiar to land, 


for in all natural productions, and even in man himself, there are 
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degrees of quality. 





It will be seen, however, that this does not 
affect the general law, nor account for it. 

g. Then, dismissing from our minds the delusive idea that 
value resides in the soil, we must account for the phenomenon of 
rent on much more intelligible grounds. In order to do so we 
have only to view the progress of civilisation and increase of 
population in the pursuit of peaceful industry at all times and in 
all places. From the fact that this natural rent of land has be- 
come a subject of gambling between individuals, it has given rise 
to specious arguments, which, indeed, are very difficult to combat 
so long as we admit that it is a lawful transaction. 

Civilisation has always centred in and proceeded from towns. 
It is there that labour is most effective, on account of the saving 
in time and distance, which facilitates the sub-division of func- 
tions, not only in the production, but also in the distribution of 
commodities. The country, in fact, is subordinate to the city. The 
city is like the heart which circulates the blood in the system. Mr 
Mill places value in exchange, but exchange is only one form of 
labour, and the idea of value, being an undivided idea, is synoni- 
mous with all human labour necessary to society. 

10. In a previous chapter I briefly adverted to this law of in- 
crease, and pointed out that it graduated from a focus. Only a 
few weeks ago the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
bought 5000 feet of area for the extension of their premises, and 
paid £100,000 for this small portion. The trade and pressure of 
population being greater in the City of London than in any other 
part of the world, the price of land is also greater. Since the be- 
ginning of the century the population has quadrupled, and prob- 
ably the rent has increased in the same proportion. 

Now, the value reverting on the superficies of agricultural land 
follows the same law, and its supposed inherent qualities is but a 
delusion. Let us take the London Stock Exchange for the focus 
of a circle or parabola, which shall embrace the United Kingdom. 

At this point the pressure is greatest, and consequently land, or, 
as it were, standing room for business is most valuable, and it 
diminishes outward as the squares of the distances increase. 
Then if we form similar circles on the map round other large 
towns and cities, the same law obtains in a smaller degree, but 
always in proportion of population to area. Agricultural land 
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in the vicinity of these populous centres is more valuable than at 
greater distances, but not on account of any supposed inherent 
value. It would be an instructive subject, into which I cannot 
now enter, to examine the proportion that rent, or the acquired 
value of the superficies bears to the population within certain 
populous areas. Time and distance measured from the centre 
are the factors of calculation. The more these are overcome 
there is a greater equalisation established, but no absolute 
reduction in the total, as the law of increase follows numbers. 

11. But it has already been pointed out that rent is the 
effect of price. Adam Smith makes use of a misleading ex- 
pression, when he says—“ It exfers into price in a different way 
from wages and profit.” If rent is the effect of price it cannot 
enter into it. But what is price? It is a portion of the labour 
of the consumer of produce. Therefore, speaking more cor- 
rectly, the purchaser of the produce pays the rent of land in the 
price of the commodity. Then, on the assumption that, accord- 
ing to the beautiful theory of the English Constitution, the land 
belongs to the Sovereign as representing the people at large, and 
as the vicegerent of God, it must seem that the consumer of pro- 
duce pays for the protection and hospitality of the Sovereign in 
the price of the commodity. 

It is evident, therefore, that we must refer this law of ap- 
preciation of the superficies to increase of population, under the 
condition of labour and competition. In every other form of 
industry, however, competition always tends to keep down price, 
but competition in land forces up rent. Therefore that competi- 
tion which is advantageous to society in other pursuits, is, in re- 
spect of rent, disadvantageous, unless appropriated by the Sove- 
reign for the use of society, which, as I have said, appears by a 
law of nature to be its destination according to a beneficent 
design. If appropriated by an idle and prodigal class, in main- 
taining a retinue of unproductive dependents, it has a prejudicial 
tendency of withdrawing capital from the sphere of reproduction 
to the sphere of consumption. “Every prodigal man,” says 
Adam Smith, “appears to be a public enemy, and every frugal 
man a public benefactor.” 

12. But in every age and in every country land has been 
recognised as the natural source of the Sovereign’s revenue as 
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well as for the support of religion. It is clear, therefore, that if 
this natural rent is diverted from its proper purposes, and 
appropriated by individuals who do not perform public duties, 
there is a transgression of natural law which must result in in- 
justice, and produce a disturbance of social harmonies. It may, 
indeed, be still supposed that it would be dangerous to social 
order to weaken the authority which has been always more or 
less wielded by material power. I am, however, disposed to think 
that the municipal organisation of our cities have so far advanced, 
and that the influence of education and religion has sufficiently 
extended into the rural districts, to confer equal freedom upon 
agriculturists. The reign of the individual must cease. Mankind 
must be governed on principles of justice in a condition of freedom 
and equal rights. If progress cannot be made, and social order 
preserved in this way, it is much less likely that landlords can 
assist government by wielding a law of necessity, and by acting, 
not on that principle of reciprocity and harmony of interests, in 
which feudal tenures had their origin, but as it were on the viscera 
of their unfortunate subjects. 

13. In the “dismal” science of political economy the com- 
mon argument in favour of private property in land is, that it has 
proved advantageous to society in producing a greater supply of 
produce than if it had remained in common. The question is 
not between private property in land and land in common, but 
between private property and landlordism. The latter is a 
mongrel tenure, which is neither private nor public, but a speices 
of sub-sovereignty which partakes of the character of despotism. 
Real property in land, in the proper sense of the word, is that 
which is held in freehold by the occupier, and in that form Eng- 
land attained her proud position, not only in industry and com- 
merce, but also in civil and religious liberty. No subject can 
supply the future historian with more suggestive matter for com- 
ment and surprise than the indifference shown by the English 
people to the operation of class-made and unconstitutional laws, 
under which her freehold system was being slowly but surely 
undermined, and converted into feudal estates, whilst continental 
nations, in the throes of revolution, were reforming their systems 
on the principle and model of English freeholds. From the very 
nature of land there must be private property in it to the end of 
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time, because, for one thing, labour gets incorporated with it, and 
the antecedent labour bestowed on its reclamation under the con- 
dition of continuous labour is never lost, and by an instinct and 
law of human nature a man claims his own “ for ever” to transmit 
by his own free will out of love for posterity. 

It is sufficient that it be held as an abstract constitutional 
principle that the Sovereign is sole a//odial owner, and the only 
way in which Government can overtake, and be safely entrusted 
with the duty of acting for society, is through its ever-active 
principle of taxation. 

14. As a question between society and the landlords, it does 
not admit of any doubt that they are in possession of revenue, 
which, viewed both in a historic and philosophic light, of law 
appertains to the State. This, however, is but a small transgres- 
sion of public justice. That which involves a restraint upon hu- 
man freedom, and sanctions a system which enables the so-called 
owner to tax the powers and gifts of nature, by living in the sweat 
of another man’s face whilst he even claims exemption from those 
risks and fortuitous accidents which are incident to human life in 
the sphere of industry, is a rebellion against the divine ordinance 
which is clear to human reason by the constitution and course of 
nature. 

I am constrained to make the remark that, as the command 
“Thou shalt not lend land, nor charge usury upon the gratuitous 
gifts of God,” has not been placed in the Decalogue, blind man 
has failed to perceive that it is written on the tablets of nature ; 
and the ministers of a corrupted Christianity, ever aspiring to 
civil power, and caring more for loaves and fishes than for the 
cause of truth and justice, have lent themselves to preaching and 
propping up the divine and sacred rights of personal rule and 
material force. 


Guernsey. MALCOLM MACKENZIE. 





Mr MALCOLM MACKENZIE, author of the foregoing remarkably able article, visited 
Inverness, and attended the Annual Meeting of the Gaelic Society, “held on the 12th 
of July, during the Wool Market week. 
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THE BRAVE OLD SKYE CROFTER. 





THE name of Donald Nicolson has often turned up before the 
Royal Commission during its sojourn in the Isle of Skye. 
Donald was formerly of Totescore, and now of Solitot, Kilmuir. 
He appeared before the Commission at Uig, and rehearsed such a 
tale as elicited from Sheriff Nicolson the remark, “ He is a brave 
old fellow.” The short account of that incredible tale of factor 
tyranny and cruelty which has appeared in our home news- 
papers has since been translated and published in almost every 
language in Europe, and we propose to preserve it in full in these 
pages as a specimen of many cases which have occurred in 
recent years in the Highlands, but which have never reached the 
public ear. 

Nicolson stated that he was past 78 years of age; that he was 
formerly a crofter, but that Captain Fraser all at once doubled 
his rent, which increase he most reluctantly agreed to pay. He 
was then asked to pay 41 more, which he naturally refused, 
after which he was forcibly evicted, and his lot given to Mr Mac- 
leod, the tacksman of Monkstadt, local factotum for Captain 
Fraser, who sent round word that any one who gave Nicolson 
a night’s shelter would be treated in a similar manner next 
year. Having related how he was evicted from his home and 
lands and turned outside, he continued— 

My son’s wife and her two young children were with me, and we were all that 
night in the cart shed, and our neighbours were afraid to let us in, and were crying 
over us. There was plenty of meal outside, but we had no fire to make a cake. We 
lived in the stable all the summer. I could only erect one bed in it, and my daughter 
and my son’s wife and two children slept in the bed, and myself slept on the stones. 
During a vacancy the- Presbytery of the Established Church allowed me to enter 
the glebe. After that I got refuge in the house of a poor woman at Duntulm, 
and the factor, Mr Alexander Macdonald, Portree, challenged the tacksman of 


Duntulm for allowing this poor woman to keep me in her house. Mr Grant, the parish 
minister, supports me now. That happened five years ago. 


The witness then appealed to Mr Dugald Maclachlan, banker, 
Portree, who was present as interpreter, for confirmation of his 
story ; and at the request of Lord Napier Mr Maclachlan gave 
the following explanation :— 
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After Nicolson was put out of his house he entered a cart-shed, and thereafter 
he entered the stable: then he was evicted a second time, and an interdict taken out 
against him forbidding him to enter for ever his dwelling-house, or at all to enter 
upon the lands, except for the purpose of preserving his crop, which Mr Macleod 
had refused to take over with the croft. Under stress of circumstances, he entered the 
barn with his family. He was had up for breach of interdict, and for this breach of 
interdict he was fined 10s, with the alternative of five days’ imprisonment. The 
expenses of the interdict were £8. Then there was a year’s rent due, and in addition 
to that he was charged with ‘‘ violent profits,” which means the doubling of the rent 
for remaining in possession after the term. The whole came to £35 odds, which the 
man paid, 

Lord Napier—But do you mean to say that that money was really exacted, and 
passed into the factor’s hands ? 

Mr Maclachlan—Yes. I arranged with the factor for him, and advanced the 
money out of the bank. When the markets came round he realised his stock, and 
paid me every penny of it. 


In conclusion, Nicolson said that his family was all scattered 
now, but if he got a piece of land, although he was now 78 years 
of age, he would gather his family again about him. 

When Mr Alex. Macdonald was afterwards giving his ac- 
count, at Portree, of Skye affairs—de rebus Sgiathanorum—to the 
Royal Commissioners, the case of the “Brave Old Crofter” was 
referred to. The burden of Mr Macdonald’s explanation was— 

That Nicolson was a litigious and disagreeable neighbour who kept more stock 
than he was entitled to, and allowed those to stray on neighbouring lands, Many 
complaints were made of him. There was a decree got against him for about £55 
3s. 2d., and off that he (Mr Macdonald) struck voluntarily £25; that left £30, and 
against that he was credited with the value of his house and effects to the extent of 
£16. He had only the remainder, £14, to pay. The law expenses, so far as he 
personally was concerned, were £9 to £10. £6 was paid to sheriff-officers, and the 


remainder was put to the credit of the incoming tenant, who had been kept out of the 
croft for a considerable time. 


This explanation did not agree with the statement made by Mr 
Maclachlan, who had corroborated Nicolson, at Uig ; and at the 
close of his examination subsequently, at Portree, Mr Maclachlan 
desired to make a further explanation regarding the case. He 
said that he feared an impression had gone abroad that there was 
a discrepancy between the two statements. There were some 
outsiders who did not altogether understand the question. 

Lord Napier—I don’t altogether understand it myself. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr Maclachlan stated that the whole sum of £35. 11s. 8d 
was paid to the landlord—and no portion of it was returned ; 
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and he produced a receipted account under Mr Macdonald’s 
hand, being a note of “Rent and violent profits and expenses 
due by D. Nicolson to Captain Fraser of Kilmuir.” The note, 
which Mr Maclachlan produced, was as follows :— 


Rent and Violent Profits oe Fa = in ee oe 
Expenses decerned for ... os = we a 418 8 
Do. further ae Sn oe me oak 340 
Extracting ns one axe a “6 on 010 6 
Officer ejecting and part va na nee oa 218 0 
Expenses of Interdict proceedings... ae én 8 o 6 
Total =i pon mee ad . £3511 8 

Less Valuation of House oe we “a pe 15 17 6 
Balance paid in cash ... = ses ~- See 2 


The proprietor thus got the total sum of £35. 11s. 8d. from 
Nicolson. Of that sum, 415. 17s. 6d. was the valuation of 
Nicolson’s own property, while the balance of £19. 14s. 2d. was 
paid by Mr Maclachlan (acting for Nicolson) to the factor on 
5th December 1877, and for which he held the receipt produced. 

Mr Macdonald here said that anything which was got for 
violent profits went to the incoming tenant to pay the damage 
which he was entitled to for not getting possession at Whitsun- 
day. The proprietor got the rent, and nothing but the rent ; 
and, of course, Mr Maclachlan did not know that. 

Mr Maclachlan—Of course, I don’t ; but Nicolson paid to 
you, in the first place, the sum that I have mentioned. 

Lord Napier, to Mr Macdonald—Have you any other state- 
ment to make? Nicolson’s statement was that his rent had 
been doubled, and that he was willing to stick to his land for all 
that, but that he was charged £1 more, which really was the 
straw that broke this tenant’s back. 

Mr Macdonald—That was his statement, but we deny it. 
It was for his own misconduct we put him out. 

Lord Napier—Was Nicolson’s rent doubled ? 

Mr Macdonald—It was, my lord. 

Lord Napier—Now, Mr Macdonald, why was his rent doubled. 

Mr Macdonald—It was doubled when all the other rents were doubled. (Great 
laughter.) 


Lord Napier—Were all the other rents doubled ? 
Mr Macdonald —His rent was doubled like all the other rents of that township, 
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and it was according to the valuation of Mr Malcolm, Nairn. This man was evicted 
for his own misconduct. 
The Chairman—Mr Maclachlan alluded to a model eviction on another 
’ estate—a case in which all the tenants petitioned the proprietor to have a certain 
tenant removed. Now, was the case of this poor man Nicolson as bad as that one? 
Mr Macdonald—I think it was a worse case—(‘‘ Oh ”)—or, at least, fully as bad. 
(Laughter.) Mr Macdonald added that the other tenants complained of this crofter 
. (Nicolson), but he himself had no ill-will towards him. He thought, however, his 
eviction was perfectly justifiable. 
Mr Maclachlan had no doubt it would involve a long inquiry to prove Nicolson’s 
misconduct ; but he would say that the impression which this eviction left on his 
{ ‘mind at the time was that it was a most high-handed and arbitrary exercise of the 
landlord’s legal rights. (Loud applause.) 
Mr Macdonald—That was only your impression. 
Lord Napier—We are quite sure that in this matter Mr Maclachlan acted a most 
honourable and humane part according to his judgment. (Loud applause.) 


At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, Mr John Macleod, 


x late of Monkstadt, and now of Duntulm, was examined. He 
3 presented a most melancholy appearance, spoke in a low tone, 
* heaved a deep sigh after each answer, and to the questions of 
:: Sheriff Nicolson generally responded with a doleful “Oh, yes” or 
- “Oh, no.” At the close of his examination the factor urged him 
x8 to make a statement about Donald Nicolson. This he did, to 
the effect that a long time ago another man had been evicted 
ff to make room for the brave old crofter. This “ Brave Old 
t; Crofter,” however, soon became a disagreeable neighbour, and 
allowed his stock to wander over Macleod’s ground. On one 
“ occasion the stock was pounded. Nicolson was requested to 
» Pay acertain sum for the trespass, but he refused out and out. 
- The stock was left for several days on Macleod’s hands, and 
_ ultimately, to his great annoyance, he had to return the animals 
: . Without receiving any pounding money from their owner. 
- As stated at the outset, an incomplete account of this shame- 
it ful story appeared in almost every newspaper and every language 


in Europe. It has been the theme of conversation and adverse 
criticism in every club and household in the kingdom, and any 
comment here is quite unnecessary. The mere record of the 
facts is enough to make every free-born Briton blush for the fair 
ai fame of his native land. 


W. M. 
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IAIN MAC MHURCHAIDH’S SONGS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. . 


Te ANTE, HAWKE’s Bay, NEW ZEALAND, 
14th May 1883. 


S1r,—A friend kindly sent to me copies of the Celtic Maga- %} * 
zine containing some of Iain Mac Mhurchaidh’s songs, and as 
you wish for more -of them, I take pleasure in writing to you 
anent the bard’s productions. I had all, or versions of all, you 
published. The following is the version I had of one of them:— 


ORAN LE IAIN MAC MHURCHAIDH. 


Rinn e ’n t-dran so air dha fein ’s do nabuidh bh’aig ann an Achaghairgean 
dhol an aghaidh a chéile. 


’S a’ mhadainn ’s mi ’g éiridh, 
Cha’n éibhinn mo shuain dhomh, 
Bho na chaidh gluasad fodh’m thar a’ Mhaim. 
Measg dhaoine gun aithne, 
Bha ’n t-aineolas fuaighte, 
Riutha m’ an d’fhuair iad mise ’n am pairt. 


Thog mo nabuidh le breugan 
Droch sgeula nach cual e, 
Dh’aindeoin a thuaileis ga chuir orm os-aird, 
Ged rachadh e h-uca, e 
Gheibh e cuid nach toir cluas d’a, 
Eadar Strath Chluanaidh ’s Bealach-a-spairn. 


Gleann dorcha gun chuideachd, ’ 
Gun suigeart, gun suairceas, 
Tha mise fo ghruaim o thainig mi ’n ait, 
A nall air a’ bhealach, 
*S e ’m braman a ghluais mi, 
Thighinn o ’n tuath’s an robh tuigse’s an daimh. 


Cha b’e carraid an dtraich, 
Bu dedin leis an tuath sin, 
Ach cleachdadh a b’ uaisle ghabh iad os laimh. 
Bhi ’g 01 air a cheile, 
Le reidhbheart gun ghruaman, 
’S buinidh dh’fhear suarach fuireach o ’m pairt. 
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ORAN LEIS AN UGHDAR CHEUDNA (A Fragment). 


Thoir an t-soraidh so uam-sa, 
Gu mnaoi uasail tha thall a’ so, 
B’ i mo bhana-charaid chdir i, 
*Nuair a b’ dg mi gun leannan. 
Chuir i sgeul orm os aird, 
Nach b’ araidh air caileig mi, 
*S nach fhaighinn-se té dhiubh, 
A ghréidheadh an t-aran dhomh, 
Thubhairt ise—cha chdrdadh, 
Duin’ dg ’us e falamh rium, 
’S e gu misgeach gle, dlar, 
Air bheag storais gu ’cheannach, 
Cha chluinnear a’ spréidh aig 
A’ geumnaich m’ an bhaile, 
’S cha’n ’eil fios gu de ’s feum dha, 
’S fear gun chéill a bheir bean da. 


Thuirt Iain:— 


Ged tha mi gun ni, 
Cha’n ’eil m’ inntinn a’ gearain, 
’S cha bhi mi gun mhnaoi, 
Mur do mhill air mo bharail, 
Tha caileagan dga 
Gun phdsadh ‘s gach baile, 
’Us gheibh mise dhiubh té 
Mu’s éighear mi falamh. 
Tha fear eile ’s an diithaich 
Thug a ruin do na chaileig, 
’S cha tugadh is’ dha i, 
Ged dh’fhagadh e ’n talamh ; 
Ged sgriobhadh e mhan 
Air clar le penna, 
B’fhearr leath’ mart anns gach laimh, 
Gu paidheadh an fhearainn. 


Thuirt am fear eile’n am b’fhior:— 


Ge math mart anns gach laimh, 
Tuitidh pairt dhuibh gu neo-ni, 
’S bi’dh mo Phenna-sa lathair, 
Dh’aindeoin failingeadh earraich, 
Theid mi ’chuideachd dhaoin-uaisle, 
Tharruing cluasan mo sporain, 
*Nuair bhios es’ air an trlar, 
’Gleidheadh ciiraim an doruis. 
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DUANAG, LEIS AN AON CHEUDNA. 


Rinn e ’n duanag so air dha togail air gu dhol a dh’America, ’s cairdean da air 
dol an sin roimhe. 


Fonn—Togamaid fonn air na feara, 
Dh’fhalbh uainn a null’s a chaidh thairis, 
Togamaid fonn air na feara. 
B’fhearr leam gu’n cluinninn uaibh sgeula, 
Cia mar tha sibh ’n déigh na mara ? 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 


’M bi sibh ’g iarraidh tuilleadh chairdean, 
Dh’fhios an dite d’ rinn sibh fantainn. 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 


Tha sinn an so troimh a chéile, 

Leis gach sgeul’ a tha-sa ’g aithris. 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 

’*S iomadh fear tha ann am breislich, 

’N duil ri teisteanas m’ an earrach. 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 

’M fear tha falamh cha’n eil dit dha, 

Ge b’fhearr e na tritir ’an carraid. 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 


Aig uachdaran cha bhi spéis dha, 

Bho nach fhaic e 'spréidh ’s na gleannaibh. 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 

’M fear gam bi ni cuirear saradh annt’, 

Gus am paidhear mal an fhearainn. 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 

Cuiridh dhaoine féin e suarach, 

’S e mo thruaighe ’n duine falamh. 
Togamaid fonn, &c. 

’Fhir thairg am baile fo bharr dhomh, 

Gu’n d’fhag thu mo bhrathair falamh. 
Togamaid fonn air na feara, 
Dh’fhalbh uainn a null ’s a chaidh thairis. 

Togamaid fonn air na feara, 


As I have seen in an issue of the /uverness Courier, which 
came to my hand recently, that the Earl of Dunmore has been 
elected Chief by the Inverness Gaelic Society, I will fill up this 
sheet by giving a copy of a “ Duanag” which I composed to him 


some years ago on seeing him and hearing about him in Tarbert, 
Harris.— 
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Seinn 5-hd laill 5-hd, 
Seinn 5-hd ro i-o, 

Seinn 5-hd laill 5-hd, 
Laill 5-hd ro-i-o. 


An diugh dh’eiltich mo chaileachd, 
Ris a’ Bhraigheach dheas, shunndach, 
’S fair a nuas a dheoch-slainte, 
Ged phaidhinn na criin oirr’. 
Seinn o-ho, &e. 


Sud air slainte ’n fhior Armuinn, 
So a mhin i le dirachd, 
Us mo gheibh e mo mhiann-sa, 
Gur riarach gach ciis dha, 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 


Bi’dh e fallain gun fhailling, 
Caitheamh ‘laithean gu miirneach, 
Gur a pailt bhios gach maoin dha, 
’S cha bhi ’n t-Aog dha ’n a chiiram. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 


’*S ann bha ’n ulaidh ro cheutach, 
Anns a’ chéis rinn do ghidlain, 
Sud an t-ultach bha éibhinn, 
Leis an té thog m’a gliin thu. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 


*S ann tha ’n t-achlasan speiseil, 
Aig an té rinn thu phésadh, 
Fhuair i coluinn a chaoimhneis, 
Agus moighre na dithcha. 

Seinn o-ho, &c. 


’S foinnidh, lebmhant’ am mac thu, 
Pearsa thaiceil ’s i stibailt’, 
Aghaidh cholgail, ‘s stil ghaisgeil, 
’S glan lainnir do ghniise. 
Seinn o-he, &c. 


’Fhleasgaich dig a chuil dualaich, 
Fhir na h-uaisle neo-libaich, 
’S ann tha taghadh nan uachd’ran, 
Aig an tuath tha fo d’ stitireadh, 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 


Gum beil d’fhearann mar bha e, 
Cha deach aird air ’an chinneadh, 

’S fhad ’s a bhios iad ’an slainte, 
Cha bhi mal a’ cur sgiig orr’. 

Seinn o-ho, &c. 
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*S mdr gum b’fhearr leat bhi agad, 
Fior cheatharnach ditmhlaich, 
Na fear litgach bheir ’anam 
Air son beartais nach fhit e. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
*Nuair a bhios tu le d’ isnich, 
Dol tro’ fhireach nan idlaich, 
Bi’dh do chomhlan gad leanmhuinn, 
*Ruith gu meanmnach ’s na stican. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
Sud an fhaoghaid neo-chearbach, 
A bhios sealbhach fo d’ itil-sa, 
*S tu a’ leagail nan garbh dhamh, 
Leis an arm ud nach ditlt dhuit. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
Tuitidh ’n eilid bheag, luaineach, 
Dh’aindeoin luaitheid a cirsachd, 
Sin ’s an coileach ’s a’ liath-chearc, 
Air an sgiathaibh ge sitbhlach. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
Cha bhi beathach ’am bealach, 
No ’an glacaig nach duisg sibh, 
’S thig do ghillean gu h-anmoch 
Le ’n eallachan gu d’ trlar. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
Sud an t-trlar ’m bi ’m pailteas, 
Chuir an airtneal ’n a smiid dhitbh, 
’S deoch ’am piosan ga leagail, 
Aig na fleasgaich ga stghadh. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
’N Caisteal-Fhinn nan clach snaidhte, 
Dhaingean, bhaidealach, thirach, 
Tonad tathaich nan gaisgeach 
Ealamh, sgaiteach lann di-ghorm. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
’S pailt do thuath air gach taobh dhiot, 
’S iad a dh-aon-toil ’n an drnuigh, 
Guidhidh sliinte ’s fad saoghail 
Dhuit a laochain mo riin-se. 
Seinn o-ho, &c. 
Ceann na tuath’ thu ’s nan déirceach, 
Ceann na céille, ’s na citine, 
Ceann feartach nan camag, 
*S glan a laidheadh an crin air. 
Seinn 6-hd, laill 6-hé, 
Seinn 5-hd, ro i-0, 
Seinn 5-hd, laill 6-hé, 
Laill 5-hd, ro-t-o, 


F, D,. MACDONELL, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CAMERONS. 
By the EDITOR. 





VIII. 
THE FAMous SIR EWEN DUBH—HIs YourTuH. 


XVI. EWEN CAMERON of Lochiel, generally known among the 
Highlanders as “ Eoghainn Dubh,” was, as already seen, a minor 
when his grandfather died. Allan, the fifteenth chief, having 
died before his father, Ewen succeeded as his grandfather’s heir. 
He was born in February 1629, in the Castle of Kilchurn, the re- 
sidence of his mother’s family, the Campbells of Glenorchy, im- 
mediate ancestors of the Earls of Breadalbane. For the first 
seven years of his life Ewen was brought up, according to the 
custom of the times, in the house of his foster-father, “an antient 
gentleman, and captain of a numerous tribe of the Clan Cameron, 
called by his patronimick, the tribe of Mackmartins,” after which 
his care and education devolved upon his uncle, Donald, who, as 
his guardian, by his skill and industry, preserved to him the re- 
maining portion of the estate, most of which was lost during 
Allan’s later years, when, from old age and infirmities, he was 
unable to look after his own interests. 

The Marquis of Argyll, whose interest in Lochiel and his 
property had become more marked in recent years, feared that the 
youth’s education might be neglected in Lochaber, and he strongly 
urged the propriety that he should be handed over to his Lord- 
ship’s care. After considerable difficulty and hesitation on the 
part of the clan this was agreed to, and Ewen, when twelve years 
of age, proceeded to Inveraray, where, in 1641, he was placed 
under the charge of a special teacher. This was an important 
period in the history of Scotland. Argyll and Montrose were 
soon to lead two opposing armies—the one for the Covenant and 
the other for the King. Argyll ravaged, burnt, and plundered 
the lands of Montrose, and Montrose retaliated by returning the 
compliment ten-fold, carrying the war into the county of Argyll, 
even to Inveraray. Soon after, on the 2nd of February 1645, 
the Battle of Inverlochy was fought, on which occasion three 
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hundred Camerons joined Montrose, although their young Chief 
was still under Argyll’s charge. The result of this battle is too 
well known to need recapitulation here. It is stated that old 
Allan, who was still alive, but too frail to lead his men, looked on 
from a distance, and, immediately after the battle, congratulated 
Montrose on his great victory, and entertained him for four days 
in Lochaber. It will appear strange that Argyll still continued 
favourable to the Camerons and their young Chief, and carefully 
attended to his education, but he had hopes, no doubt, of instilling 
his own views into the mind of his youthful charge, and, through 
him, ultimately secure the clan in support of his own crooked 
policy. In this, however, he was completely disappointed. Our 
hero had already begun to give evidence of the qualities which he 
exhibited in so remarkable a degree during his long and glorious 
career as a Highland Chief. Pennant says that the Marquis of 
Argyll, intending to bring him up “in the principles of the Cove- 
nanters, sent him to school at Inverara, under the inspection of a 
gentleman of his own appointment. But young Lochiel pre- 
ferred the sports of the field to the labours of the school. Argyll, 
observing this, brought him back to himself, and kept a watchful 
eye over him, carrying him along with him wherever he went.” 
This is fully corroborated by the author of the Memoirs, who 
says that “His Lordship had omitted nothing that he thought 
could contribute to the improvement of the fine qualities which he 
daily found increasing in his young ward.” When about fourteen 
years of age, he was “of a good growth, healthful, vigorous, and 
sprightly. Though he had a good genius for letters, and a quick 
conception, yet his excessive fondness for hunting, shooting, 
fencing, and such exercises so carried his mind that he showed 
no inclination for his book, which obliged his preceptor often to 
execute his authority.” The Marquis, after the Battle of Inver- 
lochy, went South on some State business, taking his ward along 
with him, with the view of entering him at Oxford to complete 
his education. Passing through Stirling, on his way, he halted, 
that his companions and followers might obtain refreshments, 
but the pestilence, which at that time raged through the king- 
dom, did so to such an extent in the town, that Argyll deemed it 
not prudent to leave his carriage. Lochiel, however, stole away 
unperceived, and wandered through the town without any idea or 
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concern as to the risk he was incurring. A search was made for 
him, when he was found in a house where the whole family was 
infected with the plague, but he marvellously escaped, to the 
great gratification of the Marquis and his friends. 

On the way South they remained a few days in Edinburgh, 
and afterwards at Berwick, where Lochiel often ran “the risk of 
getting his brains dashed out in quarrels, which he was daily 
engaged in with the youth of that town; so soon did he begin to 
act the patriot, and to employ his courage in vindication of the 
honour of his country.” Argyll found it necessary not to permit 
him to go out of doors without a guard of two or three men to 
keep him out of mischief, if any one reflected in the slightest 
degree upon his Highland countrymen. 

On another occasion, when Montrése attacked Castle Camp- 
bell, a stronghold on the borders of Fifeshire, then in possession 
of Argyll, a party of the Macleans, who were out with Montrose, 
marched up to the very walls of the Castle. Though the garrison 
was six times the number of the Islanders, the inmates of the 
Castle “had not the courage so much as to fire a gun, or even to 
look them in the face.” Young Lochiel, who was present, was 
so disgusted with the cowardly conduct of the Governor of the 
Castle that he turned upon him and told him to his face that he 
and every one of his garrison ought to be hanged; and then 
turning to Argyll he exclaimed, “For what purpose, my lord, 
are these people kept here? Your lordship sees the country 
destroyed ; and that they may be easily cut to pieces, one by onc, 
without their being capable to unite and help one another ; but 
your fellows are so unfit for the business for which they were 
brought here, that they have not courage so much as to look 
over the walls.” Argyll made scarcely any answer at the tim>, 
but he soon after dismissed the Governor, making him the scape- 
goat for what had actually occurred before his own eyes, while 
he was present in the Castle and could have assumed the com- 
mand himself. 

After the Battle of Philipshaugh, which had proved so disas- 
trous to Montrose, a Parliament was held by the Covenanters at 
St Andrews, and several of the leading prisoners were taken 
thither to receive their doom. Among those condemned to 
death, on that occasion, were the Earl of Hartfell, Lord Ogilvy, 
and Sir Robert Spotiswood.- Argyll took Lochiel along with 
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him to that “bloody assembly.” Though yet “too young to 
make any solid reflections on the conduct of his guardian, yet he 
soon discovered an aversion to the cruelty of that barbarous 
faction.” He was in the habit of visiting the prisoners personally 
in their dungeons as he travelled from place to place; but, as he 
was not acquainted with the reasons of their confinement, he is 
said to have had no other object in view than to satisfy his 
curiosity. Lord Ogilvy, one of those condemned to die, had 
cleverly effected his escape the night before the day appointed 
for his execution. Another, the Earl of Hartfell, was saved 
through the influence of Argyll, “out of mere spite” to the 
Hamiltons, “ whose blood [Hartfell’s] they thirsted for.” In con- 
sequence of Lord Ogilvy’s escape, Sir Robert Spotiswood, and 
the others under sentence of death, were so strictly guarded that 
their nearest friends and relatives were denied access to them. 
Lochiel, however, determined to see the unfortunate men before 
their execution, and the difficulty of effecting his purpose only 
increased his curiosity and resolution to carry it into effect. He 
chose his opportunity when Argyll was otherwise busily engaged, 
and finding his way alone to the stronghold in which the doomed 
Royalists were confined, he called for the Captain of the Guard, 
and boldly demanded admittance. The officer, hesitating as to 
what he should do, excused himself by the strictness of his orders. 
Lochiel, nothing daunted or put out, answered, “What! I 
thought you had known me better than to fancy that I was in- 
cluded in these orders! In plain terms, I am resolved not only 
to see these gentlemen, but expect you will convey me to their 
apartments.” These words were spoken with such assurance 
that the Captain of the Guard, fearing the frowns of the 
Marquis if he disobliged his favourite, ordered the doors to be 
opened, personally showed Lochiel into Sir Robert Spotiswood’s 
room, made excuse that he could not stay, and then retired, 
leaving the two alone together. This interview became the 
turning point in Lochiel’s career, and what took place is altogether 
so interesting, and so eloquently told by the author of the 
Memoirs, that it is thought best to give it in his own words, 
merely modernising the spelling. Our author says :— That 
venerable person [Sir Robert Spotiswood] appeared no way 
dejected, but received his visitant with as much cheerfulness, as 
if he had enjoyed full liberty. He viewed him attentively all 
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over; and, having informed himself who he was, and of the 
occasion of his being in that place, “ Are you,” said he, “the son 
of John Cameron, my late worthy friend and acquaintance, and 
the grandchild of the loyal Allan MacCoilduy, who was not only 
instrumental in procuring that great victory to the gallant 
Marquis of Montrose, which he lately obtained at Inverlochy, 
but likewise assistant to him in the brave actions that followed, 
by the stout party of able men that he sent along with him ;” 
and then embracing him with great tenderness, he asked how 
he came to be put in the hands of the Marquis of Argyll? And 
Lochiel, having satisfied him as well as he could, he continued, 
“It is surprising to me that your friends, who are loyal men, 
should have entrusted the care of your education to a person so 
opposite to them in principles, as well with respect to the Church 
as to the State! Can they expect you will learn anything at 
that school but treachery, ingratitude, enthusiasm, cruelty, 
treason, disloyalty, and avarice.” Lochiel excused his friends 
and answered that Argyll was as civil and careful of him as his 
father could possibly be, and he wished to know why he charged 
Argyll with such vices. Sir Robert answered, that he was sorry 
he had so much reason ; and that, though the civility and kind- 
ness he spoke of were dangerous snares for one of his years, yet 
he hoped, from his own good disposition, and the loyalty and 
good principles of his relations, he would imitate the example of 
his predecessors, and not of his patron. Sir Robert then pro- 
ceeded to explain the history of the Rebellion from its very 
beginning, the different factions that had conspired against the 
Crown, the nature of the Constitution, insisting much on “the 
piety, innocence, and integrity of the King.” He omitted no 
circumstance which he thought necessary to give Lochiel a clear 
conception of the state of affairs. The youth was amazed at the 
narrative, to which he listened with great attention. It greatly 
affected him, and “he felt such a strange variety of motions in 
his breast, and conceived such a hatred and antipathy against 
the perfidious authors of these calamities, that the impression 
continued with him” for the remainder of his life. 

Sir Robert Spotiswood was naturally much pleased that his 
remarks had produced the desired effect. He urged upon Lochiel 
to leave Argyll as soon as he possibly could, and exhorted him, 
“as he valued his honour and prosperity in this life, and his 
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immortal happiness in the next, not to allow himself to be seduced 
by the artful insinuations of subtle rebels, who never wanted 
plausible pretexts to cover their treasons; nor to be ensnared by 
the hypocritical sanctity of distracted enthusiasts; and observed 
that the present saints and apostles, who arrogantly assumed to 
themselves a title to reform the Church, and to compel mankind 
to believe their impious, wild, and indigested notions as so many 
articles of faith, were either excessively ignorant or stupid, 
or monstrously selfish, perverse, and wicked. Judge always 
of mankind, by their actions; there is no knowing the 
heart. Religion and virtue are inseparable, and are the only 
sure and infallible guides to pleasure and happiness. As they 
teach us our several duties to God, to our neighbour, to ourselves, 
and to our king and country, so it is impossible that a person 
can be imbued with either, who is deficient in any of these indis- 
pensable duties, whatever he may pretend. Remember, young 
man, that you hear this from one who is to die to-morrow, for 
endeavouring to perform these sacred obligations, and who can 
have no interest in what he says, but a real concern for your 
prosperity, happiness, and honour.” 

Several hours had elapsed, while he listened to the eloquent 
and doomed Royalist, before Lochiel became aware that he re- 
mained too long. “ He took leave with tears in his eyes, and a 
heart bursting with a swell of passions which he had not formerly 
felt.” He next visited the apartments of Colonel Nathaniel 
Gordon and William Murray, brother of the Earl of Tullie- 
bardine, both under sentence of death. Murray was a youth of 
uncommon vigour and vivacity, and, though only in his nineteenth 
year, he bore his misfortune with such a heroic spirit as greatly 
impressed Lochiel, to whom the doomed youth stated that he was 
not afraid to die, since he was to die for the performance of his 
duty, and was assured of a happy immortality for his reward.” 
Next day these unfortunate men were executed in presence of 
the young and generous Lochiel. 

The effect of Sir Robert Spotiswood’s eloquence on the 
scaffold was so much dreaded by the dominant faction that his 
mouth was actually stopped by the gag, while he was at the same 
time tormented with the canting exhortations and rhapsodies 
of the officiating bloodthirsty ministers of the Kirk. 

Lochiel occupied a window, in company with Argyll and 
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other leaders, directly opposite the scaffold, and the horrid pro- 
ceedings carried out before his eyes, in the name of religion, so 
impressed his young, but heroic spirit, that he gave open expres- 
sion to his excessive grief; and, it is on record, that the exem- 
plary fortitude and resignation of the noble sufferers drew tears 
from the eyes of most of the spectators, though they had all been 
prepossessed against the victims by the clergy and other fana- 
tics, as accursed wretches, guilty of the most enormous crimes, 
and “indicted by God himself, whose Providence had retaliated 
upon themselves the mischiefs they had so often done to His 
servants.” When the bloody work was over,Lochiel, who still main- 
tained complete secrecy regarding his visit to the doomed men on 
the previous evening, asked, “ What were their crimes? for nothing 
of the criminal,” he remarked, “appeared in their behaviour; 
they had the face and courage of gentlemen, and they died with 
the meekness and resignation of men that were not conscious of 
guilt. I expected to have heard an open confession of their 
crimes from their own mouths; but they were not allowed to 
speak, though I am informed that the most wicked robbers and 
murderers are never debarred that freedom.” Argyll was much 
surprised and not a little startled and amazed upon hearing such 
observations from so young and inexperienced a man, and he 
used all his arts and eloquence to remove the impressions which 
he found had been made on the generous mind of his ward. He 
justified the conduct of his own party, and painted the actions of 
his opponents in the most odious colours, saying, “that the be- 
haviour of the sufferers did not proceed from their innocence, but 
from certain confirmed opinions and principles which were very 
mischievous to the public, and had produced very fatal effects; 
that the crimes of robbery, murder, theft, and the like were com- 
monly committed by mean people, and were too glaring, ugly, 
and odious in their nature to bear any justification, and that, 
therefore, it was for the benefit of mankind that the criminals 
should be allowed to recite them in public; because the design 
was not to make converts, but to strike the audience with horror; 
that the Provost did wisely in not allowing the criminals to 
speak, and especially Sir Robert Spotiswood, for he was a man of 
very pernicious principles, a great Statesman, a subtle lawyer, 
and very learned and eloquent, and, therefore, the more capable 
to deduce his wicked maxims and dangerous principles in such 
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an artful and insinuating manner as would be apt to fix the at- 
tention of the people, and to impose upon their understanding. 
There is such a sympathy in human nature, and the mind is so 
naturally moved by a melancholy object, that whatever horror 
we may have at the crime, yet we immediately forget it, and 
pity the criminal when he comes to suffer; the mind is then 
so softened, that it is very apt to take such impressions as 
an artful speaker is inclined to impress upon it; the misery 
of his condition is an advocate for his sincerity ; and we never 
suspect being imposed upon by a person who is so soon to 
die, and who can have no interest in what he endeavours to con- 
vince us of ; and yet experience shows us great numbers who die 
in the most palpable and pernicious errors, which they are as 
anxious to proprogate even at the point of death as they were 
formerly when their passions were most high.” His Lordship 
then proceeded to open the cause of the wars, and accused the 
King and the Ministers as the sole authors. He alleged that 
the massacre of the Protestants in Ireland was by his Majesty’s 
warrant ; that all the oppressions in England, the open encroach- 
ments upon the civil and ecclesiastical liberties of Scotland, and 
all their other grievances, were the effect of the King’s assuming 
an absolute and tyrannical authority over the lives, liberties, and 
properties of his subjects; he inveighed against Montrose and 
his followers, not as the abettors of slavery and tyranny, but as 
common robbers, and as the public enemies of mankind. He 
said that the malefactors who had been executed were guilty of 
the same crimes, and that they justly suffered for murder, robbery, 
sacrilege, and rebellion. In a word, he pled his cause with 
such a persuasive eloquence, and with such seeming force of 
argument and reason, that his discourse would have doubtless 
made dangerous impressions upon the mind of his young pupil, 
if it had not been wholly prepossessed by the more solid reason- 
ings of Sir Robert Spotiswood. That great man had fully in- 
formed him of all that was necessary to prevent his being there- 
after imposed upon ; and there is such a beautiful uniformity in 
truth that it seldom misses to prevail with the generous and 
unprejudiced.” 

Lochiel did not then think it proper to answer at any 
length, or to reveal his real sentiments. All he said was that he 
had been informed that Montrose was a very brave man, and 
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that, though he had killed many in battle, he had never 
heard of any who he had put to death in cold blood ; that he 
wondered that so good a man as the King was said to be could 
be guilty of so much wickedness ; and that he believed the charge 
either to be the misrepresentations of his enemies, or that such 
things were the doings of those who managed for him ;” that 
he was himself perhaps too young to judge, but he thought it 
hard that any man should suffer for what he believed to be true; 
and that, if the gentlemen whom he saw meeting death that day 
with so much courage were guilty of no other crimes than fight- 
ing for the King—whom they owned as their master—and 
differing in points of religion, he thought that the laws were far 
too severe.* 

Lochiel was so horrified at the number of executions, the in- 
justice, in his opinion, done to the King, and the aversion which 
he had conceived to his Majesty’s enemies, that he resolved upon 
leaving Argyll, and returning to Lochaber on the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, fully determined to join Montrose in 
the cause of the King. Meanwhile, the Battle of Preston had 
been fought and lost by the Royalists; Cromwell was supreme in 
the South. He had been invited to Scotland by Argyll and his 
adherents. Berwick and Carlisle had been delivered up to him 
by their orders, and, soon after, the King himself was brought to 
trial and executed. Argyll had meantime returned to Inveraray. 
Some sanguinary work followed. The Marquis of Argyll and 
Mr John Newry, “a bloody preacher,” induced David Leslie, 
who commanded the Covenanting troops, to break his word of 
honour; and after disarming the country people—who surrendered 
on condition that they would be granted their lives and liberty— 
were mercilessly put to the sword and massacred in cold blood. 
Leslie was so horrified with the barbarous slaughter of the dis- 
armed and helpless people that he turned round to Newry— 
who gloated over the atrocious work as only a religious fanatic 
could, and who was at the time walking along with Argyll, ankle 
deep in human blood—and asked him, “ Now, Mess John, have 
you not, for once, gotten your fill of human blood?” These 
words had the effect of saving eighteen persons, who were, 
however, immediately carried prisoners to Inveraray, where 
they would have been allowed to die from starvation were 
* Memoirs of Lochiel, pp. 76-82. 
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it not for the humane and generous action of Lochiel, who 
secretly visited them once a day, and directed food to be 
conveyed to them, unknown to their enemies, by his own body- 
servants, or others in whom he could place implicit confidence. 

All these inhuman proceedings made Lochiel still more 
anxious to return home, but as Argyll still continued per- 
sonally very kind and agreeable to him, he was unwilling or 
afraid to intimate his wishes to him. He, however, privately 
wrote to his uncle, in Lochaber, asking him to demand his return 
home, for some important purpose, promising to send him back 
to Inveraray whenever the Marquis should require him to do so. 
On receipt of this communication from his nephew, the Tutor 
convened a meeting of the leading men of the clan, and, soon 
after, Argyll was addressed by the clan in a body, while his Lord- 
ship was in Moidart to reduce Castletirrim, the stronghold of 
Clanranald, and the last which held out for the Royal cause in 
those parts of the Highlands. His Lordship, we are told, the 
more easily complied with the demand of the Camerons “that he 
foresaw he would quickly have business enough on his hands in 
settling the State, which then changed as often as the moon.” 
Lochiel, soon after, in the eighteenth year of his age, returned to 
Lochaber, amid the plaudits of his retainers, who received him 
with great pomp, and came a day’s journey to meet him. We 
shall follow him thither in our next. 


(To be continued.) 








PROCLAMATION AGAINST ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 


—— 0 


THE following Proclamation has been sent by a valued corre- 
spondent. The original is still in good preservation, among the 
Records at Inveraray. Curiously, no reference is made to it in 
Millar’s recently published Life of Rob Roy :— 

Dieu et mon Drot—By THE Kinc. A PROCLAMATION for the 
discovering and apprehending RoBERT CAMPBELL a/ias MACGREGOR, 
commonly called Row Roy, for the several crimes therein mentioned. 

George R. 


WHEREAS, We have received Information, That upon the Eight and Twentieth day 
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of January last, a party, consisting of an Officer and Twenty Men, marched in order 
to join another party of the Tenants of the Duke of Monérose, that were following a 
Parcel of Cattle, that had been stolen from one Drunkie, a Tenant to the Said Duke 
of Montrose ; but it growing very dark the said Party were obliged to take Quarters 
at Glanfallow, in that part of our United Kingdom of Great Rritain called Scotland, 
where they were informed, that Robert Campbel alias MacGregor, commonly called 
Rob Roy, was that moment gone from thence with a Strong Party, consisting of near 
Fifty Men well armed : That the said Officer placed Three Sentinels upon the House 
as soon as he came there, not being able to go further that Night, and that they had 
not been there above Half an Hour before they heard several shots; Upon which 
they went out and found one of the Sentinels killed ; That the said Rod Roy's party 
fired several Times into the House ; but finding that to no Purpose, they followed the 
Party that belonged to the Duke of Montrose, and disarmed them all; and that the 
said Rod Roy shot one of the men as he lay in his bed; We, out of our Royal In- 
clination to Justice, and to the Intent that the said Robert Campbel, alias Mac- 
Gregor, commonly called Rod Roy, may be apprehended and punished for his said 
Offences, in contempt of Our Royal Authority, and to the Destruction of the Lives 
of Our Subjects, whereby all others may be deterr’d from committiag the like 
Crimes, have thought fit, by the Advice of Our Privy Council, to issue this Our 
Royal Proclamation; And We are hereby graciously pleased to promoise, That if 
any Person shall discover the said Robert Campbel alias MacGregor, commonly called 
Rob Roy, so as he be apprehended and brought to Justice for his said offences, such 
Discoverer shall have and receive, as a Reward for such Discovery, the sum of Two 
Hundred Pounds Sterling ; Whereof our Commissioners for Executing the Office of 
Treasurer of Our Exchequer, are hereby required to make Payment accordingly ; and 
if any Person who is a Rebel or an Accomplice with the said Rod Roy, shall make 
such Discovery, as aforesaid, such Discoverer shall have and receive the said Reward 
of Two Hundred Pounds Sterling, and also Our Gracious Pardon for his said 
Offences. And We do hereby strictly Charge and Command all Our Justices of the 
Peace, and all other Our Officers, and all other Our loving Subjects, that they do use 
their utmost diligence in their several Places and Capacities, to find out, discover and 
apprehend the said Offender, in Order to his being brought to Justice. And We do 
hereby Command that this Our Proclamation be published in the usual Form, that 
none may pretend Ignorance; And We ordain these presents to be printed, and Our 
Solicitor to dispatch Copies in the usual Manner. 

Given at Our Court at St James’s the soth Day of March 1719, in the 5th Year of 
Our Reign. 

GoD SAVE THE KING. 
Printed by James Watson, One of His Majesty’s Printers, 1719. 


The document is endorsed as follows :—Proclamation for Discovering and Appre- 
hending Robert roy Campbell alias M‘Grigar. Dated roth March 1719. 27th March 
1719 published at the Mercat Cross of Inveraray by John McPhun, Mesgr., before 
these witnesses—James Campbell, late Provost there; Archd. Campbell, and Charles 
Stewart, Writers there, with divarse others. 


NEIL MACLEOD’S GAELIC SONGS AND POEMS.—A review of this 
book, just published, held over for our next issue. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES. 





THis is an extremely interesting book for any reader, of whatever nationality, and 
it has a special charm for Irish readers. It deals with the Scotch phase of the 
crime, known in this country by the ill-omened name of ‘‘ evictions,” and it draws a 
horrifying picture of the barbarities perpetrated in the Highlands some half century 
ago. Mr Mackenzie, living in the present, as well as in the past, carries on his 
thrilling narrative down to the oppressions of the Skye Crofters of to-day, and his 
statement all through, from first to last, is nothing less than a ghastly record of 
landlord rapacity and tenant suffering. Our readers will probably remember that 
last year we despatched a Commissioner of our own to see for himself and report upon 
the actual condition of the Skye Crofters, and if we needed any corroboration of Mr 
Mackenzie’s narrative, we have it in our own Commissioner’s lucid and impartial 
letters, written on the spot, out of facts as he saw and found them. A further corro- 
boration is supplied by the appointment of the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the Crofters’ condition. Deserving of every philanthropic, humanitarian, and 
anti-sham consideration is Mr Mackenzie’s matter-of-fact and graphic account of the 
‘* clearances’ on the ducal estate of Sutherland some half century ago. The details 
are harrowing, and they read like a description of the performances of our own native 
crow-bar brigade in the famine period. The ruthless violation of rights, the oppression, 
the barbarous heartlessness, the tyranny, the legalised wrong-doing, the misery, and 
the wretchedness, were the same in both countries. The landlord greed was the same 
in both, and the odious cant about contracts and God’s mysterious dispensations were 
the same also. In the two processes there was this difference, that whereas the Irish 
landlord officials only levelled the houses of the tenantry, in Scotland they burned 
down the houses. There was also the further repulsive difference that while in Ireland 
the Catholic priests to a man sympathised with the people, and identified themselves 
with the people, in Scotland the Kirk ministers went against their people, and for 
selfish purposes fraternised with the exterminators. While all this wretchedness and 
ruin were being forced on their tenantry, the ducal house of Sutherland was posing as 
conspicuously generous and considerate, and was basking in the beams of the highest 
Royal favour. Occasionally they visited or held a sort of splendid tournament at 
Dunrobin Castle, when the starving tenants were compelled to subscribe for gorgeous 
presentations that were offered up by the ministers and by the evictors, The descend- 
ants of the men who fought at Sheriff Muir and Killecrankie, and who had their titles 
from the Cameronian times, were in a day stripped of all their holdings, were refused 
all compensation for improvements, and by a modern “ Hell of Connaught” migration 
were literaly driven into the sea. We who know from personal observation in Donegal, 
and Kerry, etc., what is meant by “patches” on the cliffs, can realise to the full the 
accuracy of Mr Mackenzie’s descriptions of the deplorable plight of the evicted people. 
The author, we are glad to see, sustains his opinions and judgments by quotations 
from such writers as Hugh Miller, Professor Blackie, General Stewart, and Rev. Dr 
Kennedy. —Freeman'’s /our nal, 
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A RUN THROUGH CANADA AND THE STATES. 


By KENNETH MACDONALD, F.S.A., Scot. 


——_+o2-——_ 


VIII.—NIAGARA—( Continued. ) 


I COMMITTED the mistake of expecting too much. I would 
not have been surprised had I heard the roar of the Falls at the 
river mouth, fourteen miles away, or even in the middle of Lake 
Ontario. But when, after walking down from the station to the 
river, a turn brought me in front of the Horse-Shoe Fall, where, 
over a breadth of nearly half-a-mile, the mighty river which 
carries to the Atlantic the waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, and 
Erie, poured itself over a precipice one hundred and sixty feet in 
height into a basin of unknown depth below, it was the com: 
parative silence of the scene that struck me, not the noise. The 
thunders of Niagara must be sought, not above the Falls, but 
below them. Above the banks of the river the country is com- 
paratively flat, and furnishes no echoing surface to reinforce the 
shock of the water. Down below the fall, however, between the 
steep rocks which form the sides of the river the roar is deafening. 
I did not, however, go down for a while. I looked at the Horse- 
Shoe Fall, at Goat Island, and at the American Fall beyond, I 
knew that the Horse-Shoe Fall, near which I stood, was higher 
than a building with which I was well acquainted—the Inverness 
Steeple—and yet I could not realise that it was so high. The dis- 
proportion between the height and the breadth of the Fall had 
something to do with this, but while I looked, a very prosaic 
thought occurred to me—I would have a smoke. A square log 
floated down by last spring’s floods lay stranded on the river 
bank, and while I sit on it enjoying the philosophic weed and 
contemplating the Horse Shoe-Fall, let me explain. 

This Fall extends from the Canadian shore to Goat Island. 
Between Goat Island and the American shore are the American 
Falls. The Horse-Shoe Fall, although a few feet less in perpen- 
dicular height than the American Falls, is by far the grander sight. 
The Horse-Shoe is not only about double the width of the Ameri- 
can Falls, but, according to Sir Charles Lyell’s estimate, while 
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one-hundred and fifty million cubic feet of water passes over the 
American Falls every minute, nine times that quantity passes 
over the Horse-Shoe in the same time. The name “ Horse-Shoe” 
is derived from what was once the shape of the Fall, but through 
a recession of the river, it now bears little resemblance to a 
horse-shoe, the shape being more like an inverted letter A. The 
volume of water passing over this Fall is estimated to be fully 
twenty feet thick in the centre, and this calculation was once con- 
firmed in a somewhat singular manner. In 1829, a ship named 
the “ Detroit” having been condemned, was brought and sent over 
the Falls. On board there were put a live bear, a deer, a buffalo, 
and several smaller animals. The vessel was almost knocked to 
pieces in the Rapids, but a large portion of her hull went over 
entire. She drew eighteen feet of water, but she took the awful 
plunge over the Fall without touching the rock. 

After resting for a while at the side of the Fall, I walked up 
the river towards the Clarkhill Islands, and over the twin Sus- 
pension Bridges, Castor and Pollux. There is little to see in the 
islands that cannot be as well seen without going there, but having 
satisfied the demands of a benevolent looking gentleman, who is 
licensed to lighten the purses of simple strangers, I crossed the 
first bridge and went onwards through the Islands. Apart from 
the view of the Rapids, the only object of interest which the 
visitor to the Islands is privileged to see is the “ Burning Spring.” 
This is merely a natural flow of imflammable hydrogen out of 
a crevice in a rock below water. The gas is collected in a 
cylinder, and led to the surface in an inch pipe. After showing 
that the gas will burn at the end of the pipe, the obliging attend- 
ant removes the pipe and applies a lighted taper to the surface 
of the water in the well, which is immediately covered with the 
flame of the escaping gas. Nothing wonderful in all this— 
certainly nothing to see which any intelligent schoolboy 
cannot substantially reproduce at home. The name “Burn- 
ing Spring” is, however, a good name to conjure with. 
Visitors to Niagara are prepared to be astonished, and 
they do not always take time to reflect that although water 
runs down hill rather rapidly there, it is not likely to become 
sufficiently heated to burn readily. A vague notion, how- 
ever, that the Niagara river may set its waters on fire transfers 
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a goodly number of dollars. to the wallet of the benevolent 
looking gentleman at the end of the bridge during the season. 
At the Burning Spring, as at every other place about Niagara 
where visitors are likely to call, there is a collection of trinkets 
and books, more or less connected with the locality, which the 
innocent stranger is permitted to acquire at about three times 
their value. If he does not show his appreciation of the privilege 
by purchasing voluntarily, he is pressed so persistently to purchase 
one article after another that he is at last glad to escape at no 
greater sacrifice than that of all his loose change. On my return 
through the Clarkhill Islands I took advantage of the facilities 
they afforded for observing the Rapids closely. Here the river 
rushes down towards the Falls, over its uneven limestone bed, 
with tremendous speed, the fall in the Rapids being about 80 
feet in less than a mile. The water is broken into waves and 
eddies as it rushes past, but before wave or eddy has time to 
form itself the swift current has carried it far below the obstacle 
which caused it. 

Returning again to the Falls their grandeur and impressive- 
ness seem to grow. The great height of the Falls is now mani- 
fest, notwithstanding their breadth. At first sight the breadth 
seems to dwarf the height—now the height from which the water 
falls; the great body of the water. itself and the dull roar with 
which it tumbles into the cauldron beneath makes an impression 
which can hardly be described. The impulse to go down among 
the roaring waters, to see all that man can see of them and know 
all that can be known, is irresistible. A winding staircase leads 
down the edge of the precipice to a ledge below the Fall, but the 
visitor who desires to make this journey must first be rendered 
waterproof. In a short time I found myself inside of a water- 
proof coat and trousers, the former tightly secured round the neck 
and wrists, and the latter fastened round the ankles and over- 
lapping the boot. A waterproof cap completed my outfit, and 
when it was complete I felt that I ran very little risk of a wetting 
if all Niagara fell on top of me. Having paid my dollar and ob- 
tained a check I crossed the road—feeling, I must confess, some- 
what ashamed of the figure I cut—and proceeded down the 
stairway. Half-way down I met two or three gentlemen ascend- 
ing, and they presented so drenched an appearance—water run- 
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ing from their hair, down their faces, over their waterproof suits, 

and oozing from them all over—that I wondered if they had 

taken a “header” into the river. I soon learned that this was not 

necessary. Behind them came a guide, who turned back with 

me. As we neared the bottom of the stairs, they became wet 

and slippery, and I hardly needed the guide’s warning to step 

carefully. When the stair ended we stepped on to the ledge, and 

moved along it carefully. Gradually it became narrower, and, as 

we came to the narrowest part, where a bare foothold is all that 

the wet and slippery limestone shelf affords, and where the 
slightest slip, or even a little nervousness, might precipitate the 
unfamiliar visitor on to the jagged boulders at the bottom of the 
precipice, the guide, who all along went in front, grasped me firmly 
by the wrist, and, again cautioning me, moved slowly onwards. 

Long before we had gone far enough to satisfy me the guide 
stopped—to go further was impossible. At one time the ledge 
extended some distance further, but the continual wearing away of 
the rock by the erosive action of the water rendering it dangerous, 
it was blown up by order of the Government. What the scene 
was which presented itself to the fortunate visitor of earlier years 
I cannot say, but at this point of lesser vantage it was very 
grand. Clinging to the wet wall of rock behind, and looking 
through the thick rain-like downpour of spray which fills the 
whole space between the main body of the water and the rock, 
the waters of Niagara are seen to pour over the edge of the Fall 
in a solid layer which curves over and out from the rock, and 
reaches the pool below not only without again touching the rock 
over which it falls, but at a considerable distance from its base. In 
the Rapids the waters rush onwards and downwards as if hurry- 
ing to their fall. At the Fall there is no hurry—all is deliberate, 
irresistible, sublime. Seen from below, the waters come over the 
Fall as if the need for haste was past, and they were reaching 
their rest. Here the rush of the Rapids is hushed—the waters 
take their wonderful leap in silence—through the solid, crystal- 
like mass the brilliant sunlight is reflected with a tinge of emerald 
green, and all above is peace. But from below comes a thunder- 
ing, deafening roar, constant, awful. From rock to rock the dull 
reverberations of the falling water are hurled back multiplied a 
thousand-fold until the whole space is filled with the thunders of 
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Niagara. It is here, right down in the heart of the chasm, 
that the thunders of the great river are to be heard—those 
who desire to hear them must seek them. Down at the 
foot of the precipice are heaped up mighty fragments torn 
by the resistless waters from the hard limestone rock over 
which it pours—these are the chips of Niagara’s workshop, and 
considering the amount of work which Niagara has done, and is 
doing, the number of chips is marvellously small. But like all 
great rivers, one of the features of Niagara’s work is the removal 
of the chips. For thousands of years the river has been cutting 
back through the solid rock over which it runs, with such effect 
that the Niagara Falls are now seven miles nearer Lake Erie 
than they were when that lake first sent its waters by the 
Niagara River into Lake Ontario. Of the enormous mass of 
rock removed during this process all that remains in sight is 
what is now at the foot of the Falls—all the rest has been carried 
in the shape of boulders, pebbles, or sand, down the river and into 
Lake Ontario by the Niagara. Part of the work has no doubt been 
done by ice, but the ice was Niagara’s. And when, in the course 
of centuries, the Falls which are now receding at the rate of some- 
thing like a foot per annum, have receded beyond Goat Island, 
and have left the American Fall a dry precipice, all that will 
remain visible of the solid rock on which the river now runs will 
be a few heaps of boulders at the foot of the Horse Shoe Fall, 
which may even then retain enough of its present shape to entitle 
it to retain its present name. Down there, too, among the 
boulders lies the secret of the comparatively rapid recession of 
the Falls. Had the river only to deal with the hard limestone 
which forms the face of the whole upper part of the cliff and bed 
of the river, there would be comparatively little erosion, and the 
Falls, instead of being where they now are, would probably be 
several miles further down the river, for the erosive action of 
river water upon compact limestone is small. But down at the base 
of this limestone formation there is a bed of shale, upon which the 
recoiling eddies at the foot of the Fall act with an effect which 
would be impossible with a more compact rock. Little by little 
the action of the water removes the shale from below the lime- 
stone, until the latter, losing its support, first cracks and then 
tumbles down in broken masses to the foot. In this way new 
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rock faces are presented to the water, and the process of destruc- 
tion is ever being renewed. 

All this while my guide is waiting for me. I ask him a few 
questions, yelling them into his ear, but conversation is impos- 
sible, and we start on the return. By this time I have realised that 
it is not necessary to take a header to present such a drenched ap- 
pearance as my predecessors did. So far as I can judge, Iam more 
moist than even they were. A good rub with a rough towel puts 
me right, however, and having doffed my strange toggery, I make 
for the doorway, but again the ubiquitous man with something ‘* 
tosellintervenes. . He sees me making for the door, and address- 
ing one of his assistants—who, grateful, I believe, for a “ quarter” 
tip, is attempting to save my purse by landing me safely outside 
—he asked whether the gentleman had been through the museum. 
The gentleman had not, and didn’t want to. Buta refusal would 
not be taken—the museum was /vee and very interesting, and go 
I must. What was in that museum I have not the slightest idea. 
I never saw anything but a devouring horde of salesmen and 
women, each pressing the purchase of his or her wares. Photo- 
graphs, jewellery, books, Indian work, and rubbish of all kinds 
were for sale. I attempted to escape, but it was no use. At last 
I offered to compromise with them—they were all the servants 
of the gentlemanly spider who had induced me to walk into his 
little parlour—I would select and pay for ove article on con- 
dition no attempt was made to get me to purchase more. This 
was agreed to, and I selected some Spar trinkets, price nine 
dollars, value rather less than one. While my purchase was 
being packed up, nature asserted itself in one of the horde, who 
thought he had got a good thing; but a threat to cancel my past 
purchase for breach of contract secured me peace and escape at 
no greater sacrifice than thirty-six shillings for the privilege of 
not seeing a free museum, and of becoming the happy possessor 
of a few trifles of little value and less use. I was by this time 
getting my eye teeth cut, and, as I left the place, I felt that the 
only safe course was to treat every person about Niagara as a 
scoundrel until he proved he was something else. I wished to 
see the whirlpool, which is about three miles lower down the 
river than the Falls, and, as the day was hot and my time 
limited, I resolved to make a trial of the Niagara hackmen. 


K. M‘D. 
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PATRIOTIC SPEECH BY MR HENRY COCKBURN MACANDREW. 


THE twelfth annual gathering of the Gaelic Society took place in the New Town 
Hall on Thursday evening, 12th of July. Mr H. C. Macandrew, Sheriff-Clerk of 
Inverness-shire, occupied the chair, supported on the platform by Captain Chisholm 
of Glassburn, Mr Malcolm Mackenzie, Guernsey ; Mr George Swann, of Burmah ; 
Dean of Guild Mackenzie, Mr William Mackay, solicitor; Dr F. M. Mackenzie, Inver- 
ness; Mr Colin Chisholm, do.; Bailie Smith, Bailie Macbean, Bailie Melven, 
Councillor Simpson, Mr Samuel Maclaren, merchant, Leith; Mr George Miller 
Sutherland, Wick ; and Councillor Charles Mackay. There was a crowded attend- 
ance, many being unable to gain admission to the Hall. . 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were intimated from Sheriff Nicolson, the Earl 
of Dunmore, Lord Archibald Campbell, Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P.; Sir George 
Macpherson-Grant, Bart. of Ballindalloch, M.P.; Mr Cameron of Lochiel, M.P.; 
Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart ; Professor Mackinnon, of the Celtic 
Chair ; Cluny Macpherson of Cluny; Mr Mackenzie, yr. of Kintail; Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh ; Mr John Mackay, Hereford; Mr Lachlan Macdonald of Skaebost ; 
Professor Blackie, Mr Mackintosh of Holme, Mr Kenneth Macdonald, Town-Clerk 
of Inverness ; and others. 

The Chairman, who was received with loud applause, after a few preliminary 
remarks, said—On the first occasion on which I spoke at a meeting of this Society I 
ventured to say that the object and the duty of societies like this ought to lie in the 
direction of endeavouring to preserve the remnant of the Highland people in their 
native land. (Applause.) At that time this question had not come so prominently 
before the public as it has since ; but what I said then I still maintain—what I said 
then is still true—that our paramount object ought to be to preserve the remnant of 
the Highland population on their native soil. (Applause.) We know that, not very long 
ago, there were a great many people who thought that the best thing that could be done 
for the Highlander was to transplant him from his native soil to somewhere else. In my 
opinion, great wrong and mischief were done by the carrying out of that idea. And I 
say that, while we may give all possible credit for the motives of the people who, in times 
past, acted in ways, the result of which we so strongly disapprove and deplore, we cannot 
help expressing our opinion that wrong was done, that mischief was done —wrong and 
mischief which, in great part, can never be repaired. (Applause.) At the sametime, 
we must recognise that there is much that may yet be done for the people that now 
live on the soil, and it is, therefore, our duty to consider carefully the position in 
which we stand in relationship to them. Not so very long ago, it was a common opin- 
ion on the part of travellers from all parts of the world, that the Highlanders of 
Scotland were a barbarous race, and had always been so. Now, I think that the re- 
searches that have been going on for a long time, and which are still going on, tend to 
show us, and to show us very conclusively, that even our remote ancestors were not 
such barbarians as they are too generally supposed to have been. We find that there 
existed in remote ages, among our forefathers, a native school of art; and we all know 
that many of the materials of the art of these remote ancestors would do no discredit 
to the art of the present day. (Applause.) And although architecture was never the 
forte of the Highlanders, still we know that there are remains in this country of things 
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which were undoubtedly constructed by our ancestors, which show excellent skill in 
adapting the scanty means within their command to the ends in architecture which they 
had in view. (Applause.) In metals we know that, even as long ago as the Roman 
occupation, a system of art was developed which has expression in the fact that the 
people—even these barbarians, as they were called—who fought against the Roman 
soldiery, fought with weapons constructed with considerable artistic skill. So that, 
considering these and many other well ascertained facts regarding our ancestors, it is 
perfectly clear that we are descended from a race who, at neither a remote nor at a 
comparatively recent time, could, with any sense of justice, be designated as savages 
or barbarians. (Applause.) And while we hear and read a great deal from a class of 
travellers, who came into the country in recent times as to the wretchedness and bar- 
barity which characterised the lives of the people, still I think we find that, when the 
Highland people came into contact—even into hostile contact—with the people of the 
Southern country, they did not appear to be either the wretched or the savage people 
they were supposed to be. .There are, for instance, several remarkable occasions on 
which Highlanders marched into the South country, even into England; and while 
some there are who say that in disbanded bodies they were ready to commit ravages, 
yet their conduct with those in the South with whom they came in contact was such as 
to be remarkably the reverse of all this. It is a trite story that, when the Highlanders 
were retreating from England, after the march from Derby, they received far more 
kindness and consideration from the people than did the King’s soldiers, who were 
pursuing them. (Applause.) But, coming to a more recent time—the time when the 
ancient system of things in the Highlands was breaking up—and when a great Minister 
found it to be to the advantage of this country to recruit, as soldiers, from those 
wretched subjects—from those barbarians—(A laugh)—we find that the regiments then 
raised—I say nothing about their bravery—had, in all the virtues of modern civilisa- 
tion, attained a very high standard. (Applause.) Their conduct in the field and in 
the barracks was very much higher than that of any other regiments in the service, 
and all those qualities— prudence, temperance, self-denial—which go to constitute a 
good man and a good soldier—which go to constitute a good soldier, because they 
tend to preserve in the man the physical and the moral fibre—all these qualities, I say, 
were displayed by those Highland regiments in a very remarkable degree indeed. 
(Loud applause.) There is no finer example of these characteristics in any soldier in 
any other country in the world—not even in that remarkable German army which in- 
vaded France a few years ago. (Loud applause.) These being some of the facts 
regarding the people from whom we are descended, and whose characteristics we 
trace in our blood, I think I am right in saying that we ought to be possessed of the 
means of preserving. that race on its native soil, under the conditions with and by 
which their virtues, their manliness, and the temperance and prudence which char- 
acterised them grew up. (Applause.) Now, what were these conditions? What I 
said before, and I repeat now, is that the conditions which produced the virtues which 
distinguished the pecple of the Highlands was a state of pastoral and agricultural 
life, and that the Highlander appeared in that state in his true and best character. 
He was master of his own house and household, he was a cultivator of the land, and 
he was the owner of flocks and herds. Now, if we wish the people to remain on 
their native soil, and to retain that degree of civilisation—not the highest, certainly— 
but that degree of civilisation which produced the most admirable qualities in men, 
that ancient state of society and land distribution to which I have referred must be 
restored. The subject is now demanding the attention of the Crown, of the Legis- 
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lature, and of the people of the country, and, while I express no opinion as to the 
results which may accrue from the Royal Commission that is now pursuing its labours, 
I venture to hope that these results may be such that they will aid such societies as 
this in the object that ought to animate them —the object, namely, of preserving these 
people in their native land. (Loud applause.) One thing has come very prominently 
before us already, and that is that, among the people of the Highlands themselves, at 
all events, the idea is that they require to be restored to that state to which I have 
referred, under which they were masters of their houses and households, cultivators of 
the soil, and masters of flocks and herds—that state which, it is conclusively proved, 
was that of their ancestors, and which developed a people of the most admirable 
character. (Applause.) That opinion was expressed by many long before the Com- 
mission sat. It is one that has been frequently stated, and it is one which the little 
experience I have had, as a business man, and as a man residing here, led me to form 
long ago, and to form very strongly indeed. I expressed that before the Com- 
mission sat, and I express it now more confidently than ever —that, if the people must 
be what their forefathers were, there must be an entire change in the system by which 
land is distributed among the people of this country. (Applause.) My own opinion 
may not coincide with that of many, but I think you will all agree with me in express- 
ing the hope that it may be brought about without division among classes, without 
strife among contending interests—that it may be brought about by men of ancient 
families, who still possess land, reverting to the policy of their forefathers, and 
cherishing the people before their pockets—that is, looking to the people rather than 
to the material revenue which they derive from their estates. (Applause.) The 
mistake of the past has been that land and money were put before the people that 
lived upon the soil. The policy of the future will be to put a man above his meat ; 
and to see that the production of men will be of greater importance than the pro- 
duction of food for men who live elsewhere. We hear that there are too many people 
in the land, and that a great many of them are very poor. Well, the land at one 
time did maintain a great many more people than it does now. Very frequently, no 
doubt, there was a great want of food in the remote districts, but I have not the least 
doubt, I have not the least hesitation in saying, from all that I know, and all that I 
have read, that, while that may have happened, and it did happen oftener in times 
past, perhaps, than in late years—I have no hesitation in saying that I feel that the 
people led happier and more cheerful lives than they now do. They recognised that 
man does not live by bread alone, and that there is a great deal more required for 
human life than the mere clothes that one wears, or the bread that one eats. Those 
who constantly cry about poverty, and the want of riches among the people, 
and who urge poverty as a reason for driving the people out of the country, 
remind me of a saying of Dr Johnson, who, out of his contempt for mere 
money, said, when he was told of a man who had married a lady for her 
riches, ‘‘ Poor devil, he can only eat three meals a-day, and wear only one suit 
of clothes ata time.” (Laughter.) All that we can eat, or drink, or put on is a small 
part of the life of man ; and I have no hesitation in saying that, with the advantages 
which our forefathers possessed, they led much happier lives than we do. The 
wretchedness they endured was temporary and not general. On the whole, I think 
they had much more of what went to constitute the happiness of life than we have. 
What may be the reason of the change [ cannot say, but there is no doubt that the 
joyousness has gone out of the life of the Highland people, and societies of this kind, 
with all other kindred bodies, ought to keep the cultivation of music, of sports, and 
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all things that lend life and joyousness to the people continually before their minds 
and inclinations. (Applause.) As I have already said, if we are to keep the people, 
there must be some change in the system by which land is to be distributed. It is 
said there are too many people in the country, and that those that are in it are poor. 
That, no doubt, is very true. But there is no man living, no sane man certainly in 
any society, who will suppose, or who can expect that, in days like these, we shall 
have no such thing as poverty, cr no such thing as wretchedness. But, I should like 
to ask, are poverty and wretchedness confined to the Highlands? Are poor dwellings a. 
confined to the Highlands? (Hear, hear.) It is only lately that I read appalling 
statistics regarding the people in large towns, and that I found that half the popula- 
tion of Glasgow lived in one room—whole families in one room. Now, we don’t see 
it proposed—it has never, so far as I know, been proposed—that, because these people 
are poor, and because these people live in wretched houses, they ought to be prevented 
from living there, and that they should be forced to go where they don’t want to go— 
(Applause)—and where, probably, they might be better off. I would put no bar in 
the way of emigration, but all the virtue and all the good are taken out of emigration 
unless it is undertaken voluntarily, or as the result of the spirit or aspiration of the 
man himself. (Applause.) My point is this—that because we have poverty in the 
Highlands that is no reason why we should not have people. (Renewed applause.) 
We have the highest authority for the saying that the poor we shall have always with 
us, for no system will prevent the idle, the intemperate, or the improvident from de- 
generating into poverty. I fear, however, that there is no sufficient inducement to 
people in the condition to which I refer—the people of the Highlands—to be provi- 
dent, to be saving, to be industrious. It would be wrong to blame one class of men 
for this. But there can be no doubt that the great part of the population of the High- 
lands has been reduced to a dead level, from which there is no outlook. If there was 
a re-distribution of land to something like what was the case, as we see in the evi- 
dence before the Commission, in the times of our fathers and our grandfathers—times 
when there was something from the Chief lower than the Chief, and something lower 
than that, and something lower still, and all actually possessing some home and some 
cattle —if there was some distribution of that kind there would be something for the 
people to look out for; whereas now, the outlook is merely the possession of a croft 
of the smallest dimensions with no possibility of improvement in condition, no matter 
what degree of thrift or industry a man may exercise. And the great reason of this is 
that there is nothing between this little croft and the great sheep run which requires 
thousands and thousands of pounds to stock it. (Applause.) That is the burden of 
my song. I wish that the people would remain at home, a considerable number of 

hem at least, and would be happy and prosperous in their native land. And if we 
cannot reform the laws, and if we cannot find any scheme of laws which might carry 
out what in this respect we wish, yet we can all hope for this—we can all, by turning 
our mind and energies to it, bring about at all events a state of public opinion which 
will make it the pride and the honour of the men who have the power to raise on the 
soil a comfortable and an independent class of small farmers. (Applause.) I say, in 
conclusion, to all who have the power to make laws, to all who have the power or 
1 money at their command, to all who have property to defend, to take to heart the 
lines addressed to Cumberland— 
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f To Trust an honest Highland lad; 
Wi’ bonnet blue, and belted plaid, 
He’ll stan’ the best o’ three men.” 
(Loud cheers.) 
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Dr F. M. Mackenzie followed with a Gaelic address. He said—Fhir-na-cathrach, 
a bhaintighearnan, agus a dhaoin-uaisle, cha’n fhios domh ciod a chuir an cinn luchd 
riaghlaidh a chomuinn m’ainmse chuir sios airson oraid Ghailig thoirt dhuibh air an 
fheasgar so. Aon nitha mi ’n dochas nach eil an Comunn tinn, agus uime sin a cuir 
feum air leighiche. Cho fada sa ’s leir dhomhsa tha e ann am brod slainte. Ged 
nach eil am balachan dusan bliadhna dh’aois tur fathast, tha e air fas na ghille tapaidh, 
le ruthadh na sldinte na ghruaidhibh, agus a shuil gu soillear, beothal, glan. Aig an 
aois sin, mar tha fios agaibh, bidh an gille beag gle dhualach air a bhi ’g ’iarraidh a 
thoil fein, agus a deanamh thire air muinntear is sine agus is glice na e fein. Matha 
fheudta gu’n dean e dimeas air lighte agus bainne, agus aran coirce ; agus gum bi e am 
barail gur aran cruithneachd agus cupan deth ’n ti gu mdr is fearr. Is aithne dhomh 
moran muinntear a tha corr us dusan bliadhna dh-aois a tha dheth ’n bharail amaideach 
so. ** Ach is ole a ghaoth nach seid seol cuideigin.” Tha iad sin a toirt moran oibear 
do leighiche, agus mar sin tha iad nam muinntear ro-theumal ’san t-saoghal. Bidh an 
gille beag dualach cuideachd air tair a dheanamh air cainnt a mhathar—a Ghailig 
bhinn cheolmhor. Mur dean e sin, gu dearbh cha’n e sin coire cuid de luchd teagaisg. 
** You canna get on if you speak the Gaelic” arsiadsan. ‘‘ Get on” ann, no “get on” 
as, innsidh mi so dhuibh—cha chum a Ghailig air ais aon agaibh gu brath. Biodh 
Beurla aig na h-uile neach gun teagamh ; ach ma bhios da’ fhaobhar air a chlaidheamh, 
’s ann gu cinnteach is mo ni e mharbhadh. So their mi—ma tha balachan am 
eisdeachd a runachadh a bhi na leighiche ’san Taobh-tuath, biodh fios aige gun 
cuir a Ghailig iomadh punnd Sassunach ’sa bhliadhna na sporan, mar is urrain 
dhomh a dhearbhadh o m’ fhiosrachadh fhein. Ni araidh eile, agus se so e—mo 
thruaigh an gille beag ma ni e tair ‘us dimeas air an aois agus an ceann liath! Cha 
chreid mi ni math gu brath as a leth ma bhios e ciontach do ghiulan cho maslach. 
Ann sa bhaile so, ’s gann ld nach eil comhradh agam ri seann mhuinntear—daoine 
*us mnathan a rugadh 'sa dh’araicheach’s na glinn. ’S gann tha focal Beurla na’n 
ceann. So seann duine agaibh, le chiabhan liath, le aodann air preasadh, a dhruim a 
bha aon uair direach mar chraobh ghiuthais a nise air cromadh gu lar. Tha sporan 
aotrom, agus uime sin tha chridhe trom. Tha e gearan laigse agus di-cail. Dheor- 
aich mi dheth ciod a thug na bhaile soe. Gu dearbh cha b’ ann le m’ dheoin, ars 
esan, am baile grannda, ’s bochd gu ’m faca mi riamhe. Chan fhaighear ni gun an 
sgillin an so, agus gu tric cha’n ’eil an sgillin ann. ’S bochd nach robh mi ’s an 
Achadh Bhuidhe, \e mo ghearran math eich, mo dha mhart bainne, agus mo leth 
cheud caora. "Se achadh dubh a bh’ann an |a fhuair mis’ e, le fraoch, ’us pris, ’us 
conas; ach le fallas mo ghruaidh thionndaidh mi e gu bhi na achadh duidhe. Carson 
a dh’fhag sibh e? ars’ mise. Thainig uachdaran tr a stigh do ’n oighreachd, 
ars esan, agus cha b-fhiach leis ach frith fheidh a dheanamh deth ’n talamh; 
agus, ged bu chruaidh e, b-fheudar fhagal. Cha chuirinn dragh fada orra, oir 
tha mi fagus do chrich mo thurais. ’*Nan robh e nam chomas, arsa mise, so 
an leigheas a bheirinn dhuibh, sibh dhol air ais gus an Achadh Bhuidhe far am 
faigh sibh pailteas im agus bainne ; agus an aite glagraich nan sraid g’an ’ur bodh- 
radh, bithidh ceilearan an eoin agus cronan nan sruth ri‘r cluais. Tha fios agaibh 
gu’n d’ordaich a Bhan-righ choir do dhaoin’ uasal urramach teachd a rannsachadh a 
mach aobhar gearan croitearan na Gaidhealtachd —agus is cinnteach mise gu’n coimh- 
earlaich iad ceartas a dheanamh eadar duine agus duine. Tha aobhar gearan 
agaibhse, a dhuine choir, bhur cuir a mach as an dachaidh a rinn sibh le bhur lamhan 
fein, nar seann aois, *nuair nach robh sibh comasach air dachaidh eile dheanamh, 
Cha tachair a leithid sin tuilleadh nar tir. Tha ghrianag eiridh air na Gael. Tha 
na laithean mun do sgriobh am bard gu cinnteach air teachd dlu :— 
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Theid aineolas nis as an tir, 
’S gach cleachdadh neo-dhireach crom, 
A’s mealaidh sinn sonas a’s sith, 

Gun fharmad no stri ’n ar fonn ; 

Theid sgoilean chuir suas anns gach cearn, 
Bidh leabhraichean Gaelig pailt ; 

Bidh eolas a’s diadhachd a fas, 

Thig gach duine gu sth ’s gu rath. 


Nis ‘‘ togaidh na Gaeil an ceann, 

’S bha bhi iad am fang ni’s md;” 
Bi’dh aca ard fhoghlum nan Gall, 

A’s tuigse neo mhall na chdir : 

Theid innleachdan ’s oibribh air bonn, 
Chuireas saibhreas ‘n ar fonn gu pailt, 
Bidh ’n diblidh cho laidir ri sonn, 

’*S am bochd cha bhi lom le airc ! 


This speech was well delivered, well received, and warmly applauded throughout. 

The vocal and instrumental programme, as usual, embraced an excellent selec- 
tion of Gaelic airs and melodies. Miss Watt contributed two songs—‘‘ The Standard 
on the Braes o’ Mar,” and ‘‘ Doun the Burn, Davie, Lad,” both of which she rendered 
in a rich tone of voice, and with fine feeling. Encores were demanded in each case, 
Miss Watt replying on the first occasion with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Miss Hutche- 
son rendered two Gaelic songs in a very tasteful and feeling manner, and was heartily 
encored. Mr Paul Fraser, Mr Hugh Fraser, and Mr John Whyte also contributed 
Gaelic songs with much success, being accompanied on the pianoforte by Miss 
Chisholm. Pipe music, by Pipe-Major Maclennan, and Highland dancing, by Pipe- 
Major D. H. Ferguson, Inverness; Mr Kenneth Macdonald, Castle Street, Inverness; 
Mr Donald Munro, Millburn; and Mr John Fraser, Highland Railway Station, In- 
verness, all in full Highland costume, made up a most successful programme. 

Mr William Mackay, solicitor, moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his 
excellent address, and to the ladies and gentlemen who had contributed so much to 
the evening’s enjoyment, which was heartily accorded. 

The Secretary, Mr William Mackenzie, as usual, did his work well, and deserves 
the warm recognition of the Society for the success of his efforts in the peculiar circum- 
stances attending this year’s meeting. 





A CELTIC DEPARTMENT IN MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE.—Celtic 
matters are pressing more and more to the front. It will be seen by reference 
elsewhere that the Directors of Morningside College, Edinburgh, intimate a new 
department, where ‘ Celtic students will receive special aid from the Principal,” who 
is himself a well-known Celtic scholar. ‘* The Celtic languages may be taken as an 
alternative subject in the modern subjects” taught in the College; and ‘‘ should a 
sufficient number of Gaelic students offer themselves for competition, prizes will be 
offered for practical and theoretical knowledge of the language.” This should make 
the College specially ettractive to Northern students; and all interested in Celtic 
learning should encourage a patriotic movement like this on the part of the Directors 
in such a way as will ensure its complete success, and consequent imitation by others, 
especially by the Royal Academy of the Highland Capital, where in its palmy days a 
similar department was maintained, but for many years it has been very shortsightedly 
and unpatriotically excluded from its curriculum. 
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